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Students and Instructors, Curtiss Flying School, Garden City, N. Y. 


FIFTY STUDENTS TAUGHT TO FLY IN 1923 


40 Graduated and presented with aeroplanes under regular course. 
7 Taught under special instruction. 
13 Curtiss employees trained under special ofter‘to Curtiss men. 


50 Total, WITHOUT ACCIDENT OR INJURY TO STUDENT OR PLANE. 


Aeroplanes flown by the Curtiss Exhibition Company covered over 100,000 miles in 1923. Ninety per 


cent of this flying was paid commercial work at regular flying rates. The prospects for 1924 are even 
more promising. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We teach you to fly and present you with a JN-4 aeroplane in good flying condition, less motor, for 
$500.00. New motors for these machines can be purchased at present for correspondingly low prices. 


Fifteen students have already enrolled for the coming year. We do not guarantee how long this offer will 
be continued but all enrollments accepted at the present will entitle the student to participate in the offer, 
even should it be discontinued before he should care to start the course. 


If you want to become associated with aviation, THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. DELAY 
MAY COST YOU YOUR CHANCE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND ENROLILMENT 
BLANK. 


CURTISS EXHIBITION CO. -- Garden City, N. Y. 


WINTER TRAINING AND FLYING IS ALSO OFFERED AT THE 
CURTISS FLORIDA AVIATION CAMP 
MIAMI, FLA. 
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| Renewing Old Pledges- 


HE progress in aviation made durin 

the past year is such that the industry 
may well be proud. Culminating in the bril- 
liant exhibition at St. Louis where the “tast- 
est traveling ever achieved by man” was 
done, the year 1923 has been full of note- 
worthy accomplishments. The construction 
and successful flight of the Barling Bomber 
and the U. S. S. Shenandoah (ZR-1) indi- 
cate the possibilities of building for size and 
weight-carrying capacity. 

The night air mail experiments, proving 
conclusively that 24-hour coast-to-coast 
mail service is possible, lead us to hope that 
regular air mail service will be established 


in 1924. 

These and other noteworthy events have 
made the year a full one. 

But there are many things yet to be done 
before it can be truly said that the goal of 
“America First In the Air” has been 


- .réached, More and better landing fields 


must be established, connecting our impor- 
tant centers of commerce and pleasure. The 
commercial air service must be extended. 
Our country needs it, and the success of 
those lines already established indicate that 
the public has confidence in, and will pat- 
ronize, this method of transportation. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
takes this opportunity of renewing its pledge 
to do all in its power to aid the aviation in- 
dustry in the future, just as it has in the past, 
by making available a high quality of petro- 
leum products. 

When new developments take place in 
engine design, we will have the proper lub- 
ricants and fuel ready and waiting as each 
improvement is accepted by the flyers. And, 
as new air routes are established, these fuels 
and lubricants will be made available at 
regular and emergency fields, just as 


Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oils 


are now available at most fields throughout the middle west. Those landing fields at 
which Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Stanolind and Superla Aero Oils may be had 
are listed in our booklet,“Plane Facts,” a copy of which will be sent to you free, on re- 
quest. This list, together with a complete airway map of the United States, compiled 
by the National Aeronautic Association of the U.S. A., is contained also in the Offi- 
cial Guide of the U.S. Touring Information Bureau, which is for sale at all Standard 


Oil Company (Indiana) service stations. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The occurrence of the twentieth anniversary of 
the Wright’s first flight in December has probably 
given the coming of the new year a time element 
that should create a sentiment of optimism in aerial 
circles. Impatience with progress is a natural and 
healthy sign. Twenty years seem a long time 
when viewed as a passing series of months. It is 
only when distance gives a correct perspective or 
comparisons are made that this formative period 
will seem to have been but a preliminary or pre- 


paratory stage. The first two decatles icf ‘aviation’: 


have brought such great progress that it'would ‘seem 


that it could truly be considered «as-*only® thé ><? + ee 
4 ices es \" 2554 % Has lead the engineering development of the tele- 


threshold which has been crossed in -the ‘entraiice 
to the real advent of air navigatian.. ,.. 


» * . ve 


%~ * %~ % 


Take the first twenty years of the telephone and 
the electric light, or going back a little farther, the 
steamboat, the cotton gin and the telegraph. It 
will be seen that while technical improvements were 
made, it was only the time element that could 
bring to these great steps in human progress the 
recognition and utilization that made them univer- 
sal agents of utility. Fifty or one hundred years 
hence when the air is utilized as the prime medium 
of transportation and when comparisons are made 
with other inventions and discoveries, the period of 
aviation just ended will not suffer when put under 
the critical test of engineering analysis. 


~ ~ % % 


When it is remembered what the air brakes 
did for the railroads in permitting them to operate 
at speeds never before thought possible and when 
the sudden advance in telephonic and radio com- 
munication came after the discovery of the grid 
in the vacuum tube used in these arts, it may show 


how sometimes a very slight addition to a great 
utility may suddenly change its whole course of 
development. So, at the commencement of 1924, 
it is well to take a prophetic attitude and look into 
the future of aviation with a confidence that comes 





from observation in other fields. Just what the 
magic wand of discovery that will be waved over 
the airplane will impart, is futile to conjecture. But 
that it will bring that necessary impulse to make 
the air supreme as a medium of travel, no one 


doubts. 


% % %~ * 


Sometimes one who has a farseeing eye in the 
realm of science and whose philosophy is based on 
his own experience can see more clearly the future 
than those who are so close to the present problems 


-. that they are confused by details. The man who 


phone in this country, Mr. J. J. Carty, in speaking 
of the need of aviation made an assertion recently 
that has in it an element of perspective that will 
be instantly recognized. Looking down from his 
office on the streets crowded with vehicles of all 
kinds, he pointed out that the city planning of 
years gone by had not forseen the needs of the 
present and that some new means of transportation 
would have to be evolved to provide for the future. 
With the streets inadequate for traffic, the under- 
ground possibilities limited by financial consider- 
ations and the railways extended to their natural 
capacity, his eye looked at the vacant and un- 
utilized air above the busy city. He saw this same 
magic wand bringing to the problem of the city 
a solution that only the air can offer. It is the 
last resource and no demand has long resisted the 
pressure of necessity 


%~ + %~ ~ 


So let the impatience that is so often the breeder 
of pessimism be endured with philosophical calm. 
The years soon go and with them pass the prob- 
lems that have seemed barriers. It is with this 
hopeful spirit that the twenty-first year of the air- 
plane is welcomed. May its “‘coming of age’”’ have 
a meaning of practical import. May the magic 
wand bring the realization of air transport and in 
its wake that enduring prosperity and success that 
are so generally expressed in the felicitations of the 
spirit of a new year. 
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AVIATION Readers Encircle the World 


The following letter has been received from Canton, China. It is typical 
of many that are received from readers throughout the world and shows how 
indispensible AVIATION is if a complete picture of the progress of American 


aeronautics is desired. 


From an old Subscriber 
“Enclosed please find ten dollars for which please renew my subscription to AVIA- 


TION. 


In the event that you have discontinued sending the magazine to my old address, 


please if possible send me the copies I have missed. AVIATION has been my greatest 


authority since the grass-cutter days of ’16, as production manager of 





Works 


* building airplanes during the war and later as fteld manager of a division of the Air 
Mail and now as aeronautical advisor to Dr. Sun Yat Sen in far away China. 

“I have been a subscriber to your magazine since it was first published, in fact, 

I still have my first copy, now seven years old as well as all copies up until the time | 


came here. 


“IT have certainly derived great pleasure and much valuable information from your 


indispensable paper.” 
Are You a regular Subscriber ? 


AVIATION at Four Dollars a year (Canada $5.00 Foreign $6.00) brings to 


you every week the latest news and developments in American aeronautics. 


The 
225 FOURTH AVENUE 


GARDNER, MOFFAT CQO., 





Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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Trade Mark 


NATIONAL AIR 


Independent authorities 
agree that the airplane 
is now ready for com- 
mercial transportation. 
A Martin Bomber, for 
instance, carrying | 600 
pounds in addition to 
passenger weight, re- 
cently developed an 
average speed of more 
than | 14 miles per hour. 


Railroads have worked 
for years to clip minutes 
from their schedules. 
Present policy is even 
reducing rather than in- 
creasing speed. Travel 
by rail seems to be fixed 
for a long time to come 


at 60 miles per hour. 


How will the develop- 
ment of the airplane 
affect the country? The 
railroads welded a loose- 
ly federated group of 
states into a nation. 
How closely knit will 
this nation become 
when its very air is 
nationalized? 


Martin men not only feel 
the responsibility of 
maintaining their own 
leadership - but also the 
obligation, and the privi- 
lege, of building soundly 
for a whole people. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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The Dixmude Disaster 


HE vanishing of the French naval airship Dixmude, 
T formerly the Zeppelin L72, with the probable loss of 
her gallant crew of fifty men, brings the airship once more 
under critical discussion. The sincere sympathy of the world 
coes out to the grief stricken French naval air service, and 
none shares in its sorrow more whole-heartedly than the 
American airship community which still remembers the long 
casualty lists of the ZR2 and the Roma. Captain Du Plessis 
de Grenedan and his crew died as martyrs to the cause of air 
navigation. It remains for the survivors to draw the lessons 
which will prevent, as far as is humanly possible, a repetition 
of such a eatastrophe. 

The circumstances surrounding the disappearance of the 
Dixmude are still too obscure to give any basis for determin- 
ing the cause of the wreck, but from what is already known 
it is possible to make some comment as to its probable con- 
sequences. 

For one thing, it would appear that the French naval air- 
ship officers were rather over-confident in the cruising reserve 
of the Dixmude. To take an airship of this size on a flight 
of several thousand miles length with only one hangar and 
no mooring masts available for emergency landings, is obvi- 
ously taking great chances with weather eccentricities. Thus, 
the paramount value of adequate and rather extensive ground 
organization required for airship operation is made evident. 
While airships are in a larger degree than airplanes immune 
to the consequences of engine failure and independent of 
have been 


ground conditions, fear that these features 


rather over-emphasized in making a ease for the airship. 


we 


Another very important point raised by the loss of the 
Dixmude concerns the training of airship crews. Airship 
pilots are all trained in the handling of free balloons, but it 
seems to us that this training should be extended and include 
all airship crews irrespective of rank. Emergencies may 
arise where knowledge of free balloon practice may be in- 
strumental in saving at least part of an airship crew, for 
airships devoid of motive power have time and again been 
safely brought down by being handled as free balloons. 

The question of hydrogen versus helium is another subject 
made timely by the loss of the Dixmude. It is but natural 
that airship pilots should want every possible equipment that 
will inerease the performance of their ship, and that in so 
doing they are prone to give secondary importance to the 
Hydrogen, they argue, gives 10 per cent 
more lift than helium. They further argue that the gas valved 
from the hull in the course of navigation—if it be hydrogen— 


question of safety. 


can be burned in the engines as supplementary fuel, whereby 
the eruising range of the ship is considerably lengthened. 
Finally, the claim is made that except in war time very few 
airships have been burned as the direct result of hydrogen 
becoming ignited. 


Granting the importance of the two points first named, it 








seems to us necessary to deal with the third point somewhat 
in detail. It is true that in cases where airships caught fire 
in flight or on the ground, hydrogen seldom was the primary 
sause. More often than not, the gasoline carried on board 
in large quantities was responsible... However, and this is the 
erux of the problem, hydrogen was invariably the secondary 
and final cause of the destruction of these airships. Gasoline 
is a highly volatile and inflammable liquid. Yet on airplanes 
fire due to the ignition of the gasoline tanks has become a rare 
The reason is that it generally can be localized, 
for on airplanes gasoline is the only source of fire hazard. 


occurrence. 


On airships, filled with hydrogen, once a fire oceurs in the 
gasoline system, it can hardly be localized for there is present 
a huge amount of gas, even more inflammable than gasoline, 
held in porous containers from which it continually seeps into 
the surrounding air. 

Hence, 


safety can dictate but two courses: 


eut. Considerations of 
either use helium with 


the proposition is clear 


gasoline engines, or else use hydrogen with heavy oil engines 
yet to he developed. Any other solution of the problem 
seems contrary to common sense, particularly in this country, 
where we possess the largest helium resources in the world. 

The loss of the Dixmude reduces the number of modern 
rigid airships in commission to three—the French Méditer- 
ranée, the Italian Esperia and our own Shenandoah, all of 
which are of the Zeppelin type. The natural and healthy 
reaction now will be to limit their activities to the purposes 
for which they are best fitted. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to quote from a speech made by Admiral Moffett 
at St. Louis, in speaking of the building of the Shenandoah. 
He said :— 

“We were not so sure as to the military or naval use. 
There may be some question about that, but I do not think 
there is any question about it. They undoubtedly had their 
use, but we wanted to find out definitely if what we claimed 
for them is true. We had spent $5,000,000 on the production 
of the ship, and as much more at Lakehurst in building the 


That 


is what we are trying to do now, to find out if these ships 


hangar, so it was worth while to finish it and find out. 


are practical.” 

From this statement it will be seen that the Navy has a 
ten million dollar investment in the Shenandoah, and it is 
still an open question whether the ship has naval uses, or not. 
Before this expensive experimental development is risked in 
the hazardous trip to the North Pole, it would seem to be the 
prudent course to settle beforehand the question of its value 
in naval warfare. 

It is still too soon to take up the advisability of postponing 
the proposed North Pole flight of the Shenandoah. But it 


seems pertinent to emphasize the point that every bit of naval 
and military experience should be obtained from this ship 
before she is risked on an extremely hazardous flight over 
the frozen wastes of the North Pole. 








Interesting New Glenn Martin Wings 


Medium Thick and Thick Aerofoils of High Efficiency 
Recently Developed 


LESSITER C. MILBURN 
Chief Engineer, Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Wing sections having a reverse curve in the bottom side, 
between the wing beams, curtail the allowable depth of the 
rear beam, and sometimes give trouble in the design of the 
internal drag bracing. Both of these difficulties are encoun- 
tered with sections of the type USA27. 

The necessary research to overcome this difficulty seemed 
warranted, and effort was accordingly made to produce a wing 
section of good properties, which would be more favorable in 
the respects mentioned. It was, at the same time desirable to 
improve the high speed characteristics, and, if possible, the 
maximum lift coefficient. 


How Wings Were Developed 


The alteration of the shape of any given wing section, with- 
out materially changing its aerodynamic characteristics, can 
be best accomplished by leaving its mean camber line un- 
changed. This is well illustrated by a comparison of Goéttin- 
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Gienn Martin Nols 














Fig. 1. Cross sectional views of the new Glenn Martin high 
performance wings 


gen aerofoils Nos. 430, 433, 434 and 435. The thickness and 
exterior shape of these sections vary considerably, with only 
slight changes in the aerofoil characteristics. The most com- 
mon method of increasing or decreasing the thickness of 
aerofoils, without altering the mean camber, é¢onsists of de- 
seribing circles whose centers lie along the mean camber line, 
and whose circumferences are tangent to the upper and lower 
contours of the aerofoil. Multiplying the radii of all the 
tangent circles by a constant factor then results in a thicker 
or thinner aerofoil. 

A study of the USA27, modified by the mean camber line 
method, given above indicated that its objectionable features 
could be eliminated without materially altering its desirable 
characteristics. 

Suitable factors were chosen, and new sections plotted. 
To further increase the general efficiency some slight alter- 
ations were made to reduce the section drag at low lift ecoef- 
ficients. One of the sections, Glenn Martin No. 15, is shown 
with USA27 in Fig. 1, where both sections are referred to a 
common tangent to the lower contour. It will be seen that 
the reverse curve in the lower side has been partially cor- 
rected and the section thickened throughout. The nose part 
of Glenn Martin No. 15 is also of more favorable shape for 
high speed conditions. 

Ordinates of the new section were forwarded to the Gét- 
tingen Aerodynamic Laboratory, where the wing model was 
made and tested. In order to give direet comparison, a model 


of USA27 to the same scale, was also made and tested at the 
same speed (67 mi./hr.). 


The results have been transposed 








8 


to miles per hour units for ready comparison with American 
tests, and are given in Fig. 2. 

It is seen that the Glenn Martin No. 15 has a slightly 
greater lift coefficient at all angles of incidence, and conse- 
quently a better Lift/Section Drag ratio over the high speed 
range (-4 deg. to -1 deg.). At the aspect ratio of 6, used 
for this test, the effect is shown in an improved L/D in the 
range mentioned. At aspect ratios greater than 6, this effect 
is slightly increased, since the section-drag does not change 
with aspect ratio. 

It will be noticed that at equal values of lift coefficient in 
the high speed range, the center of pressure locations are 
about the same for the two aerofoils. 

The change in the shape of the nose portion of the aero- 
foil from the sharp USA27 to the raised and more blunt nose 
of the Glenn Martin No. 15 is brought about principally by 
the camber-line method of thickening. The result is the elim- 
ination of unnecessary section-drag at low lift coefficients, 
without detrimental effect upon lift. In the present case, the 
maximum lift coefficient has been slightly increased by 
slightly altering the mean camber line near the nose of the 
aerofoil. f 

Concerning the actual values of lift and drag coefficients 
obtained, it should be borne in mind that the tests given were 
made at speeds of about 67 mi./hr., with wing chords. of 
nearly 8 in. Recent tests have indicated that the maximum 
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Fig. 2. Aerodynamic curves of the Glenn Martin No. 15 (full 
lines) and USA27 (broken lines) wings. Goettingen test No. 
1674. Wind speed 67 mi./hr. Span, 120 cm. Chord, 20 cm. 
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Fig. 3. Aerodynamic curves of the Glenn Martin No. 21 
wing. Goettingen test No. 1754. Wind speed 67 mi./hr. 
Span, 120 cm. Chord, 20 cm. 


lift coefficient of USA27 is less at 60 mi./hr. than at 30 mi./hr. 


with 3 in. chord. 


Summary of Results 


To sum up the above results, it appears that Glenn Martin 
No. 15 permits the use of much deeper, stiffer beams, and 
better internal drag bracing, and at the same time affords a 
creater high speed and a reduced landing speed. This wing, 
as a result, has a speed range superior to any non-adjustable 
wing at present in general use. 

The greater depth of section may be used either to produce 
lighter beams in a heavily loaded wing, or to increase the 
span without increasing the number of inter-plane bays. 
When the latter course is followed, a more favorable aspect 
ratio is obtained without inereasing parasite resistance. This 
advantage was made use of in our recent Mail-plane and 
Training-plane designs, with noticeable effect. Flight tests of 
these airplanes afforded an opportunity of checking the max- 
imum lift coefficient. With a wing loading of 6.5 lb./sq. ft. 
& minimum flying speed of 41.6 mi./hr. at 500 ft. has been 
maintained over a measured course. The actual stalling speed 
is a trifle lower. 


Another Aerofoil 


Another interesting aerofoil is shown in Fig. 3. This wing 
section was developed during a series of tests which we con- 
ducted in order to produce an aerofoil of sufficient depth to 
accommodate very stiff internal bracing, without sacrificing 
high speed. The section drag at lift coefficients in the high 
speed range is remarkably low, and in fact superior to many 
thinner wings. At the same time the nosing moment is not 
excessive. The maximum lift coefficient is excellent, while the 
range of flying angles is much greater than usual. For ex- 
ample with a given horsepower, if the wing be loaded to fly 
“level” at lift coefficient 0.00006, the range from “level” to 
stalling angle is more than 23 deg. Furthermore the drag of 
this wing section when landing is greater than usual. 
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A Timely Warning 


In a letter recently sent to President Coolidge R. H. Fleet 
of the Consolidated Aircraft Corp. gives an interesting state- 
ment of the present very serious condition of aviation in this 
country. 

The following is quoted from Mr. Fleet’s letter :—‘While 
from the sportsman’s viewpoint our country appears to lead 
the world in that we hold almost all records for speed and 
endurance, it is nevertheless a fact that those service airplanes 
which comprise our only aerial equipment to meet an emer- 
gency are not only, as to design and performance, antiquated 
and inferior when compared to those of England and France, 
but are actually so old, as to date of original construction, 
that their continued use cannot fail to cause within the near 
future an epidemic of fatal accidents. 

“Our appropriations have been so meager as to force those 
charged with the equipment of our Army and Navy Air 
forces to use practically all available funds in developing, re- 
modeling, and rebuilding these old machines in order that 
such few pilots as we have might keep in practice. 

“Larger appropriations would permit the development of 
promising experimental models the basic design of which is 
founded in more recent knowledge and, after such a period 
of development that reliability in service is assured—the con- 
struction of the best of these types which would then be 
equal if not superior to those in Europe. 

“Pyramids of money in an emergency will not stop a flood 
already on, nor can the hatching of a dozen eggs be hastened 
by putting them under a dozen hens. There will be no “next 
war”’—against a nation prepared, by the intelligent employ- 
ment of a well-equipped air-force, to stop a war shortly after 
its beginning. 

“But there is no time to develop aerial equipment after a 
war is on. The last conflict brought forth the new air arm— 
we appropriated more than a thousand million for aviation, 
and the country is now paying the bill, but all our money and 
hurry brought to the front only a few undeveloped airplanes 
and a nation-wide investigation to determine what happened 


‘ to the money. 


“During your administration do you want to see the Army 
and Navy Air forces lose their flying efficiency because of lack 
of aircraft? Or do you want to see a series of fatalities 
because the Government forces them to fly old airplanes built 
for the last war and now remodeled and kept from falling to 
pieces only by terrific maintenance expenditures? 

“A few millions wisely and deliberately expended over a 
term of ten years on development work in aviation will make 
the world think many times before foreing us again into war 
and will be the fore-runner to the commercializing of a new 
means of locomotion which by that time will be safer than 
ground-travel and relieve the congestion on our already over- 
burdened roads.” 


New National Records 


The following altitude and duration records, established by 
Lieut. Harold R. Harris, A.S., at Wilbur Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Oct 25-27, 1923, have been officially recognized by 
the National Acronautie Association as national reeords: 


ALTITUDE—2000 KG. (USEFUL LOAD) 
Oct. 25, 1923 


Plane Motor Hlorsepower Altitude 
Barling Bomber 6 Liberty 400 (ea.) 2049 m. 
6722 ft. 

DURATION—2000 KG. (USEFUL LOAD) 


Oct. 27, 1923 
Duration 
6 Liberty 400 (ea.) 1 hr. 19 min. 11.8 sec. 
ALTITUDE—3000 KG. (USEFUL LOAD) 
Oct. 26, 1923 


Barling Bomber 


Altitude. 
Barling Bomber 6 Liberty 400 (ea.) 1629 m. 
5344 ft. 
DURATION—3000 KG. (USEFUL LOAD) 
Oct. 27, 1923 
Duration 


FKarling Bomber 6 Liberty 400 (ea.) 1 hr. 19 min. 11.8 sec. 


S'nee these records exceed the existing world records for 
useful load carried, the Bureau of Standards’ official report 
on the barograph calibrations, together with other documen- 
tary evidence, has been submitted to the International Aero- 
nautic Federation for homologation as world records. 











Annual Report of the National Advisory Committee 


Importance of Air Mail Service and Aeronautical Research 
Emphasized in Report 


The ninth annual report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, was submitted on Nov. 23 to President 
Coolidge by Dr. Charles D. Walcott, chairman of the com- 
mittee. In the letter of transmittal Dr. Ames writes among 
other things :— 


The Year’s Progress 

“During the past year there has been remarkable progress 
in aeronautical development. A speed of 44% mi./min. has 
been attained and new records made for airplane endurance 
and economy of operation. The Air Mail Service, by flying 
through the night on schedule, has demonstrated that, as soon 
as authorized, a regular transcontinental mail service within 
36 hr. can be given the American people. The cumulative 
evidence of aeronautical progress since the armistice would, 
if fully appreciated, stir the imagination of far-seeing people, 
especially American business men, for air navigation as an 
improved means of transportation is destined to become as 
revolutionary and as indispensable as the automobile. 

“The airplane, however, is also becoming a more vital im- 
plement of war. Aviation will be the first branch of either 
the Army or the Navy to come into action ip the future, and 
supremacy in the air will be practically essential for ultimate 
success. With this in mind, and recognizing the need for re- 
trenchment in governmental expenditures generally, it is the 
judgment of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
ties that it is unwise economy to withhold from the Air Ser- 
vices of the Army and the Navy the funds necessary for their 
development and for their adequate equipment and main- 
tenance.” 

The Chief Exeeutive sent the report to Congress on Dee. 
10, with a message from which the following is quoted :— 

“The attention of the Congress is invited to the conclusion 
of the Committee’s report, which contains constructive recom- 
mendations for the advancement of aeronautics, civil and 
military. I wish especially to endorse the recommendation of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for the 
establishment of a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. I concur in the Committee’s views as to 
the necessity of scientific research and the importance of pro- 
viding for continued development of military and naval 
aviation if America is to keep abreast of other nations.” 

The report outlines the organization of the Committee for 
coordinating and directing the scientific study of the problems 
of flight. It discloses an interesting organization, comprising 
an Executive Committee and three standing technical sub- 
committees that meet periodically. It appears that not only 
do the twelve members of the main Committee serve without 
compensation, but the members of the subcommittees serve as 
such without compensation. The membership of the subcom- 
mittees, like that of the main Committee, comprises Army and 
Navy officers, engineers and scientists from private life, and 
representatives of the Bureau of Standards and the Langley 
Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory. wins 


The N.A.C.A. Committee 


The membership of the main committee of the N.A.C.A. 

is as follows :— 

Charles D. Waleott, Se.D., Chairman, 

Seeretary, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

David W. Taylor, D. Eng., Secretary, 

Washington, D. C. . 

Joseph S. Ames, Ph.D., Chairman, Exeeutive Committee, 
Director, Physical Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. . 

George K. Burgess, Se.D., 

Direetor, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

William F. Durand, Ph.D., 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 
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Jerome C. Hunsaker, Commander, U.S.N., 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C. 
Charles F. Marvin, M.E., 
Chief, United States Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Maj. Lawrence W. McIntosh, U.S.A., 
Chief, Engineering Division, Air Service, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, U.S.N., 
Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, U.S.A., 
Chief of Air Service, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
S. W. Stratton, Se.D., 
President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Orville Wright, B.S., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Cooperation of Army and Navy 


The report discloses that the Army and Navy Air Services 
eooperate freely with the Committee; in fact, that many of the 
items of scientific research conducted by the Committee in its 
own laboratories at Langley Field, Va., are undertaken at the 
request of the Army or the Navy. 

The report shows that the Committee made a careful anal- 
ysis of the plans and specifications of the Navy rigid airship 
U.S.S. Shenandoah (formerly the ZR1), and is now engaged 
in making a similar investigation and study of the Army 
semirigid airship RS1, now in course of construction at Akron, 
Ohio. 


Public Interest in Technical Investigations 


The annual report contains full reports of the standing 
technical Committees on Aerodynamics, Power Plants, and 
Materials for Aircraft, showing in detail the technical progress 
made during the past year, which will be reflected in the de- 
sign and construction of better airplanes within the next year 
or so. 

A brief description of the results of all fundamental aero- 
nautical research is embodied in the synopsis of the technical 
publications issued by the Committee during the past year. 

As evidence of the increasing general interest in the study 
of the science of aeronautics, the report of the Commitiee’s 
Office of Aeronautical Intelligence shows the distribution of 
15,262 technical reports, 10,036 technical notes, 2,262 technical 
memorandums—all issued by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronauties—and 9,310 miscellaneous technical 
papers secured from all parts of the world. The Committee 
received 2,956 individual written requests for technical in- 
formation, in addition to innumerable telephone requests, and 
a total of 18,514 reports of all kinds were forwarded upon 
request. 


Fundamental Purposes of the Air Mail Service 


The report contains a complete statement of the funda- 
mental purposes of the Air Mail Service, submitted to the late 
President Harding at his request. In this respect, the report 
states : 

“The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at this 
time reiterates its faith in the value to the Nation of the Air 
Mail Service as a practical means for aiding the development 
of commercial aviation, as well as a means for expediting the 
transportation of the mail. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
future. Mail is bound to be carried eventually by the fastest 
means available, and it is safe to say that in this age of 
progress the American people will demand a more or less 
general use of aireraft in the near future for carrying the 
mails. 

“The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics strongly 
recommends the granting by Congress of liberal appropria- 
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tions to the Air Mail Service, sufficient to enable it to— 

“(a) Demonstrate that night flying is practicable over a 
rerular route and schedule. This includes development of a 
chain of emergency landing fields, adequate lighting for night 
flying, improved methods of navigation through fog, storm, 
and darkness, and a specially trained personnel. 

“(b) Bring about the development of an efficient type of 
airplane for this special purpose, as distinct from military 
purposes, and perfect methods for protecting the mail from 
damage by fire or crash.” 


Helium a National Asset 


Diseussing the question of helium for airships, the report 
says: 

“During the past year, for the first time, service airships 
have actually been inflated with helium. The Navy rigid air- 
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‘aggregate cost of new types of aircraft, it is more than ever 


necessary that fundamental information should be available 
on which proper design of new aircraft is based. The Army 
and Navy rely upon the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics for the- fundamental aerodynamic information 
requisite for the design of military and naval aircraft. 

“To keep pace with military developments abroad as well 
as to hasten the day of practical commercial aviation in this 
country, more knowledge is necessary on the fundamental 
problems of flight. The committee from year to year has 
carefully prepared its research programs, but has invariably 
had to modify or delay their exeeution for lack of funds. The 
committee feels that the curtailment and postponement of its 
research programs mean the denial to the American people 
of knowledge necessary for the substantial development of 
aviation, civil and military, even though liberal appropriations 


German aircraft activites—T wo interior views of the factory of the Dornier Metallbauten Co., showing several types of dur- 
alumin flying boats in various stages of assembly 


ship U.S.S. Shenandoah, and a number of Army nonrigid 
airships are now using helium. The improvement in the 
method of its extraction, referred to in the Committee’s report 
of last year, has materialized, and when further perfected 
will permit the production of helium at a much lower cost. 

“Gases carrying helium in amounts adequate for quantity 
extraction are found only in the United States. This exclusive 
possession constitutes a unique national asset which should 
not be dissipated. Even if any large-scale production of 
helium be not undertaken at this time, America should con- 
serve this existing natural resource. The National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, therefore, strongly recommends 
that Congress provide for the acquisition and sealing by the 
Government of the largest and best helium fields.” 

Following are extracts from the report on the relation of 
aeronautical research to national defense, and the conclusion 
of the report, summarizing American aeronautical achieve- 
ments of popular interest during the past year. 


Aeronautical Research and National Defense 


“Despite the progress that has been made in aeronautics, no 
one at this time ean safely predict its future or its limitations, 
either for purposes of war or commerce. As to our national 
defense, the programs of the Army and Navy are subject 
to change from year to year and are dependent in large part 
upon the progress of aviation. And the progress in aviation 
is in turn dependent upon aeronautical research. The fact 
that the limitation of armaments conference placed no limita- 
tion on the development of aeronautics for military purposes 
assures its greater relative importance in future warfare, 
whether over land or sea. 

“With the increase in expenditure in the maintenance of 
the military and naval air services, especially in view of the 


* 





be made, as they should be, for the Army, Navy, and Postal 
Air Services. 

“The committee appreciates the need for economy in Gov- 
ernment expenditures at the present time, but the continuous 
advancement of aeronautics places heavy demands upon the 
committee for new knowledge, which can be obtained only by 
the conduct of scientific research. 

“The committee believes that the development of aeronautics 
will promote our national welfare, increase our national pros- 
perity, and make secure our national defense. When consid- 
ering the costs involved, it should be considered that scientific 
research is the best insurance obtainable to prevent waste of 
funds through the design and construction of aircraft which 
are not suitable for the purposes intended. The air services 
of our Army and Navy are not so large as those of other 
world powers, but we are gradually forging ahead of other 
nations in our knowledge of the scientific principles under- 
lying the design and construction of aireraft, and in this 
important respect at least we are providing against unpre- 
paredness in the air. 


Conclusion 


“During the past year there has been a gratifying increase 
in knowledge of the seience of aeronautics, as fully described 
in the reports of the technical subcommittees and in the 
various publications of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. A year or more must usually elapse before the 
results of fundamental research become evident in the con- 
struction of better aircraft. Justification of the policy of 
continuous prosecution of scientific research is reflected in 
American achievements of more popular interest during the 
past year, among which may be mentioned the following: 
“(a) The four-day test demonstration by the Air Mail Ser- 
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vice of the practicability of night flying of the mails, resulting 
in the transportation of mails across the continent in both 
directions in from 27 to 30 hr. 

“(b) The completion of the first rigid airship to be built 
in America, the Navy fleet airship U.S.S. Shenandoah, former- 
ly known as the ZR1, which has successfully passed the 
preliminary tests and which promises, under careful handling, 
to furnish reliable information as to the safety and practi- 
cability of airships in warfare using helium instead of hy- 
drogen, and which may serve to open up a new era in air 
transportation and establish a new industry in America. 


The Great Records 


“(e) The winning by the American Navy, in international 
competition, of the Schneider Cup for seaplanes, when an 
American naval seaplane made a speed of 177 mi./hr., which 
was 20 mi./hr. faster than the nearest competitor of any other 
nation, and 31 mi./hr. faster than the speed of the winning 
British seaplane of the year before. 

“(d) The nonstop flight by the Army Air Service across the 
continent from coast to coast, or 2,520 mi., in 27 hr., in, a T2 
airplane in which the Army had previously established the 
endurance record of 36 hr. 

“(e) The establishment by the Navy in the Pulitzer trophy 
contest of a new official world’s airplane speed record of 
243.67 mi./hr. over a four-lap triangular course of 200 km., 
an increase of 37.87 mi./hr. over the winning speed of the 
year before and the subsequent establishment of a record of 
266.6 mi./hr. over a straightaway course of 3 km. 

“(f) The remarkable demonstration of popular interest in 
aeronautics on the occasion of the annual air races held in 
St. Louis, Oct. 4 to 6, 1923, when according to reliable reports, 
150,000 people attended and 300,000 mi. were flown in con- 
nection with the meet without casualty. 

“These visible evidences of progress during one year compel 
recognition of the fact that America, although spending less 
money on aviation and maintaining smaller air services in the 
Army and Navy, is nevertheless abreast of other nations in 
the physical development of aircraft. 


Why Commercial Aviation Lags 


“There has, however, been but little application of existing 
knowledge of aircraft, or air navigation, to commercial pur- 
poses. Broadly speaking, the situation with reference to the 
lack of commercial flying may be summarized as follows: 

“(a) Only when a reliable service at reasonable cost can be 
given will American business men be ready for commercial 
aviation. Progress must be gradual. It must rest upon a 
sound economic basis. Despite the remarkable physical de- 
velopment of aircraft, the present high cost factor, combined 
with the absence of improved national airways, constitutes an 
economic barrier to the general application of aviation to com- 
mercial purposes. 
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“(b) There has been no Federal legislation, and but little 
State legislation, to encourage the development of commercial 
aviation. 

“The continuous prosecution of scientific research on the 
fundamental problems of flight by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and the systematic collection and 
dissemination of technical information from all parts of the 
world, assure progress in the development of aircraft. l- 
though necessary, these activities alone are not sufficient to 
assure the early introduction of aviation into commercial pur- 
suits generally. 

“Costs must be reduced, but to accomplish this the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation should be given greater en- 
couragement than it now receives from the Government. The 
present 10-year aircraft building program of the Army Air 
Service and the 5-year program of the Navy will, if carried 
out, meet the absolute needs of the two services, and possibly 
serve to keep in existence a nucleus of an industry until a 
strong, self-supporting commercial aircraft industry develops. 

“While there is serious question as to whether commercial 
aviation can or should be permanently maintained by the 
Federal government, it is certain that it cannot get an early 
start without assistance. The practical development of avia- 
tion in America will not be realized until the Government gives 
intelligent support and effective aid, principally by regulating 
and licensing and by cooperation with the States in the 
establishment of airways and landing fields. The Committee 
accordingly reaffirms its oft-repeated recommendation for the 
establishment of ‘a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“The committee also strongly recommends liberal appro- 
priations for the development of aviation in the Army and 
in the Navy. At the present time the Army Air Service 
is equipped largely with obsolete war-time airplanes and 
engines. These aircraft are being rapidly exhausted, and 
at the present rate of appropriations the supply of equipment 
will become more inadequate each year. The Navy is also 
confronted with a serious shortage of aircraft. Bombing 
exercises have taught the lesson that aircraft are absolutely 
necessary for mobile coast defense, and that a navy without 
adequate aircraft will be at a hopeless disadvantage in future 
warfare. Major warships are being- equipped with aircraft, 
but at the present rate of appropriations, after making due 
allowance for necessary replacements, the fleet will not be 
equipped with the proper proportion of aircraft. 

“Whatever may be the demands of economy, serious con- 
sideration must be given to the increasing relative importance 
of aireraft in warfare and funds appropriated to equip and 
maintain adequately the air services of the Army and Navy. 
Progress in aeronautics is being made at so rapid a rate that 
the only way to keep abreast of other nations is actually to 
keep abreast, year by year, never falling behind.” 





Mine Rescue Experiments with Airplanes 


Important experiments with the use of airplanes in mine 
rescue work were made last summer in the Alabama coal 
fields through cooperation between the Bureau of Mines safety 
station in Birmingham and the 114th Observation Squadron 
Alabama National Guard Air Service. 

Arrangements for the carrying out of these experiments as 
simulating actual conditions were made with the Galloway 
Coal. Co. The party who made the trip to Carbon Hill con- 
sisted of Bureau of Mines Representative J. J. Forbes, district 
mining engineer, and J. M. Cobb, foreman miner; Maj. J. 
A. Meissner, commander of the eseadrille, and Lieut. James 
E. Kirkham. The test is believed to be the first real tryout 


, 


where five sets of breathing apparatus were carried by air- 
plane to a supposed explosion. 
The company had arranged with Frank Hendon for the 


use of a suitable landing field as close as possible to the 
location of the mine. In ordinary resenue work following 


explosions and fires, it is standard practice to use five sets of 
oxygen breathing apparatus for the rescue of possible en- 
tombed miners and in recovery operations of the dead. It 
is necessary to use oxygen breathing apparatus in the poison- 





ous and irrespirable atmospheres which are generally found 
after explosions and fires, The apparatus used in the test 
weighed approximately 200 lb. and the total weight of the 
two pilots and two passengers aggregated about 780 Ib. 


How Test Was Conducted 


A supposed mine explosion was reported by A. P. Me 
Intosh, assistant mining engineer to Frank Cobb, chief safety 


engineer at 7:4514 a. m., to have oceurred at No. 11 mine and 
that men were entombed. He stated that with expeditious 
movement of reseue apparatus there might be a_ possible 


chance of saving life. 

Safety Engineer Cobb telephoned J. M. Cobb, foreman 
miner, United States bureau of mines rescue station, Birm- 
ingham, who received the call at 7:46 a. m., asking for as- 
sistance with oxygen breathing apparatus for this disaster. 
The conversation between Cobb and Cobb closed at 7:47 a. m. 
No time was lost in reporting the supposed disaster by tele- 
phone to the government reseue station in Birmingham. 

Foreman Miner Cobb immediately telephoned the Roberts 
flying field of the 114th Observation Squadron at 7:49 
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a. m. asking for assistance of two planes and pilots to carry 
rescue apparatus and bureau of mines representatives, Forbes 
and Cobb, to the supposed mine explosion. Word was tele 
phoned to J. J. Forbes, district mining engineer, at 7:50 
a. m. and the Bureau of Mines rescue truck loaded with 
rescue apparatus departed from the rescue station about 
7:504%4 a. m., picking Forbes up at his residence at about 
7:524% a. m. The reseue truck arrived at Roberts field 
at 8:01 a. m., a distance of approximately four miles from 
the Bureau of Mines rescue station. It should be stated 
that this road was very rough and very little of it was 
paved. 

Immediately upon receipt of request for assistance at the 
Roberts field, Maj, James A. Meissner and Lieut. James E. 
Kirkham had two Curtiss Hisso Jennies on the field in 
readiness when the rescue truck arrived. Five sets of rescue 
apparatus were taken from the Bureau of Mines truck, three 
of which were loaded into plane No. 1 and two into plane 
No. 2. Practically no time was lost in the transfer of rescue 
apparatus and men to the planes as Major Meissner and 
Lieutenant Kirkham were in readiness to take the air. 

The planes took the air at 8:05 a. m., with Major Meissner 
of plane No, 1 carrying foreman miner Cobb and three sets 
of oxygen breathing apparatus and Lieutenant Kirkham, 
piloting plane No. 2, carrying Engineer Forbes with two 
sets of breathing apparatus. 

It took approximately 46 min. by air to travel from the 
Roberts field to the landing field, Carbon Hill. 


Landing Fields in Mountains 


On account of the mountainous nature of the country sur- 
rounding Carbon Hill, a landing field had been selected and 
properly marked out in advance. This field was located 
about three miles from the mine in which the disaster was 
supposed to have oceurred. There were several other fields 
in proximity to the mine, which could have been used in the 
event of actual emergency. 

Both planes arrived in sight of the field at 8:47 a. m. 
Plane No. 1 landinng at 8:51 a. m., and plane No. 2 landing 
at 8:52 a. m. 

The rescue parties and breathing apparatus were transfer- 
red to waiting automobiles and were joined by officials of the 
mining company and were rushed to the mine without delay. 
Upon arrival at the mine, apparatus was thoroughly in- 
spected and the rescue party entered the mine at 9:0334 or 
1 hr. 1834 min. after the call for assistance was reported 
from mine No. 11. 

The minimum time required to travel from Birmingham to 
Carbon Hill with special engine would have been approx- 
imately three hours providing the right of way was clear, 
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Mine Rescue experiments with airplanes in Alabama—L. to R.: Maj. J. A. Meissner and Lieut. J. E. Kirkham, of the Ala- 
bama National Guard Air Service; J. J. Forbes, Bureau of Mines engineer, and J. M. Cobb, foreman miner, ready for flight 
to Carbon Hill 





and the best time that this run could have been made with 
the rescue truck over public roads would approximate 4 hrs. 
Comparing this time with the time it took the airplanes, which 
was a fraction over 78 min., only 46 min. of which were 
consumed in flight, demonstrates the value of this means of 
transportation in time of mine disaster. It is apparent that 
this saving in time in the event of an emergency may be the 
means of saving many lives. 





R38 Memorial Prize 


The Council of the Royal Aeronautical Society announce 
their award in connection with the papers submitted for the 
R38 Memorial Prize 1923. In view of the high standard of 
the essays sent in they have decided to increase the amount 
for this year only from 25 guineas to 40 guineas and to divide 
the prize between the papers on “The Aerodynamical Char- 
acteristics of the Airship as Dedueced from Experiments on 
Models, with Application to Motion in a Horizontal Plane” 
by R. Jones, M.A., and “A Detailed Consideration of the Effect 
ot Meteorological Conditions on Airships” by Lt. Col. V. C. 
Richmond, O.B-E. A.F.R.Ae.S., and Maj. G. H. Scott, C.B.E., 
A.F.C. 

30th these papers will be published in The Journal of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society together with the paper on 
“The Strength of Rigid Airships” by C. P. Burgess, Com- 
mander J. C. Hunsaker, U.S.N., Hon. F.R.Ae.S., and Starr 
Truscott, which the Council mention as deserving special com- 
mendation. 

Intending competitors are reminded that the names of 
entrants for the 1924 prize should be sent in to The Secre- 
tary, Royal Aeronautical Society, 7, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. on or before the 3lst instant. The last date 
for the receipt of the papers is March 31, 1924. 

The R38 Memorial Prize was instituted by the Council of 
the Royal Aeronautical Society in 1922 from a Fund raised 
under the auspices of the Society in memory of the American 
and British lives lost in the disaster of the airship R38 (ZR2) 
on Aug. 24, 1921. 


America in Foreign Races 

Grover C. Loening, president of the Loening Aeronautical 
Engineering Corp., has received an inquiry from R. Jamin, 
technical editor of L’Aéro-Sports, as to whether it will not 
be possible for the American constructors to enter some of the 
European races. M. Jamin is certain that every possible 
assistance to this end would be obtainable frora the French 
industry and government. 













Big F rench Airship Probably Lost in Storm 


Dixmude, ex-Zeppelin, Vanishes near North African Coast 






With Crew of Fifty Men 


The French naval airship Dixmude, which was built for the 
German navy as the naval Zeppelin L72, and was surrendered 
to France under the terms of the Versailles Treaty, was 
probably lost with a crew of 50 men in a storm which was 
raging on the Northern coast of Africa on Dee. 21. The 
Dixmude is believed to have foundered in the Mediterranean 
Sea, somewhere South of Sicily. The body of her commander, 
Lieut. du Plessis de Grenedan, was dragged from the sea by 
two fishermen six miles from the Sicilian coast, near Sciacca, 
on Dec, 28. The officer’s body, clad in a service uniform and 
in a fur coat, was badly mutilated, but the identification tag 
on the wrist left no doubt as to its identity. 

Although no other trace has been found of the unfortunate 
airship or the remainder of her crew of fifty at the time of 
going to press, the discovery of her commander’s body led the 
French navy department to issue an official statement that the 
government had given up all hope for the Dixmude, believing 
that she had met disaster. 


French Airship Policy 


The Dixmude started on this fateful flight on Tuesday, Dee. 
18, from the main French naval airship base at Cuers- 
Pierreteu, near Toulon, whence she was to have carried out a 
72 hr. practice cruise over the Mediterranean and North Africa. 
The purpose of this cruise was to determine one way or the 
other the controversy which has for some time been raging in 
French naval and parliamentary circles as to whether large 
rigid airships were worth the huge expenditure involved owing 
to their value as naval scouts. 

Every year since the signing of the Versailles Treaty, under 
which France received from Germany three Zeppelin airships 
—the L72 (Dixmude), the LZ120 and the Nordstern (now the 
Méditerranée)—the French air department included in the 
budget a large sum for the construction of rigid airshaps and 
airship bases, and every year Parliament cut them out, 
allowing only money enough to operate the surrendered 
Zeppelins. A powerful airship base, with a hangar nearly as 
Jarge as the one at Lakehurst was thereupon built by the 
French navy at Cuers-Pierrefeu, and from there the Dixmude 
and the Méditerranée were actively employed in practice flights 
and naval maneuvers. The LZ120 was broken up for purposes 
of investigation and also because she was too old a type to be 
of military value. 

But though the Dixmude was three years old when she was 
lost, she was by no means an obsolete, nor an experimental 
airship. She was of practically the same type as the L70 with 
which the Germans made several bombing raids against 
England, but the Dixmude embodied much of the experience 
so gained and was considered much stronger and airworthier. 
She had a cubie capacity of 2,400,000 cu. ft.—300,000 cu. ft 
more than the Shenandoah—and she was equipped with six 
260 hp. Maybach engines, giving a total horsepower of 1560, 
as against 1600 hp. for the Shenandoah. These differences 
in volume and horsepower together with hydrogen inflation, 
gave the Dixmude a cruising range far in excess of that 
possessed by her American sister. 


Dixmude Made 4500 Mi. Flight 


A measure of the worth of the Dixmude was given on Sept. 
25-30, 1923, when this ship made an unofficial world’s duration 
record, remaining in the air 118 hr. 41 min. and covering a 
total distance of approximately 4500 mi. This flight took the 





Dixmude twice across the Mediterranean in both directions, 
from France to Africa and return, and over most of France. 
A short time before this flight the ship had been equipped with 
new gas cells, so that she was practically a new ship when she 
was lost. 

It has been said above that Cuers, near Toulon, is the main 
French airship base. 


It is, in fact, the only French station 
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equipped with a hangar large enough to hold a rigid airship. 
There are smaller airship stations at Tunis, Algiers, and Oran, 
but their hangars can only hold medium sized ships. Though 
the French air department proposed to erect at Algiers and 
at Casablanea the large German airship hangars which were 
shipped in sections to France, it is not believed that these 
hangars ‘are assembled yet. Furthermore, there was no moor- 
ing mast in existence on either shore of the Mediterranean. 
All these points must be kept in mind in considering the ex- 
tended practice cruise the Dixmude was conducting when 
disaster overcame her. In fact, the only place within reach 
vf this ship where she could be housed was the big Italian 
airship shed at Ciampino, near Rome, whose principal oceu- 
pant is another surrendered Zeppelin, the Esperia (ex- 
Bodensee). 


Start of the Flight 


Regarding weather reports, a very important item in air- 
eraft operation, it is known that French aerological stations 
are maintained on both shores of the Mediterranean and in 
Corsica chiefly for the use of the commercial flying boat ser- 
vices. Whether these stations functioned properly and sent 
out storm warnings by radio, is not known. 

Such, then, was the ground organization on which the 
Dixmude could rely when she started on her ill-fated trip on 
Dee. 18. Although we do not know all the points in the ease, 
it would seem as if those responsible for this practice cruise 
were rather over-confident as to the possibilities of airship op- 
eration without adequate ground organization. It may be 
argued that the air line distance from Toulon to North Africa 
is only some 500 mi. What is not taken into consideration is 
that the path of the airship crossed one of the greatest storm 
centers of the world—the area between Sicily and North 
Africa. 

Coming now to the story of the Dixmude’s trip, or rather 
that portion of it which is known from radio reports sent by 
her commander, everything went according to program the 
first two days. The ship was duly sighted at Bizerta, near 
Tunis, whence she shaped her course to the oasis of Insalah, 
in the Sahara, where she turned about and steered northward 
to Biskra. From then on the voyage became erratic, as the 
airship was driven back by a tempest, which she fought suc- 
cessfully for at least twenty-four hours till the fuel supply 
began to fail. 

Friday, Dec. 21, she was drifting steadily eastward driven 
by a gale. In one radio message picked up by a land station 
Commander du Plessis said he was trying to make a landing; 
but to bring down a 700 ft. airship in desert in a gale without 
help is a more dangerous task than was considered by the 
French authorities possible, and general anxiety was beginning 
to be felt for her safety. 


Sent Out Call for Help 


A message received at 3 o’clock Saturday afternoon at 
Medinin, on the Gulf of Gabes, made an appeal for help, but 
the exact position of the airship could not be ascertained, as 
just as the message was being received her wireless was put 
out of commission by the storm. From ealeulation of the 
airship’s position then and the direction of the wind it seemed, 
however, certain that she was somewhere along the coast, and 
the cruiser Mulhouse and several destroyers were sent to search 
for her and render all possible help if she descended at sea. 

By Sunday evening it was caleulated that all the gasoline 
aboard would be exhausted, as when the message was received 
Saturday she had only two motors working, and had already 
been in the air a longer time than her supply allowed for. 
At 11 o'clock Saturday night one Tunisian wireless station 
picked up a few words of a message which it was believed had 
been sent out by the Dixmude. It was incomprehensible, how- 
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ever, and from then no more radio messages were received 
from the ship. On Dee. 24 the naval station at Bizerta stated 
to have overheard radio messages sent to the Dixmude and 
various observers believed to have seen her navigation lights 
over North Afriéa, but the Ministry of Marine discredited 
these reports. 

Several airplane squadrons were sent out to patrol the sup- 
posed course the Dixmude took over Southern Tunis, and naval 
vessels combed the waters of the Mediterranean—but to no 
avail. 


Drifting across Africa ? 


The mystery was deepened when a French native sentinel at 
In Salah, in the Sahara, reported that he saw a big airship 
drifting south out of control at 8 a. m. on Dee. 26. The ac- 
curacy of this report is doubted by French air officers, who 
ascribe it to a mirage, but the man maintains his statement that 
it was no mirage, nor a cloud, but an airship. 

At the Ministry of Marine and at Cuers, where the airship 
was usually stationed, all but the faintest hope has been 
abandoned. There seems but little doubt, from the place 
where the commander’s body was found, that the airship was 
driven by the storm which first struck her near Biskra, on Dee. 
19, across Tunis and the Gulf of Gabes out toward Sicily. On 
the evening of Dec. 20,.when the last authentic news was re- 
ceived, she was drifting out to sea. From then on there has 
been no direct news, only rumor and report that she had been 
seen and had sent wireless messages that she had been driven 
back by changing winds over the desert. 

On the other hand it is considered as curious that in the 
comparatively narrow and much frequented sea between the 
coast of Tunis and Sicily with every ship on the lookout for 
a week no one should have found as much as bits of wreckage 
had the airship come to grief there. It is scarcely considered 
possible, unless she was completely shattered by lightning, that 
she would sink at once without leaving a trace. Judging from 
the direction and foree of the wind, French experts consider 
that she must have met her fate, either struck by lightning or 
shattered by storm, when some fifty miles from the Sicilian 
coast. 


The Last Hope 


There is just a slender chance that the control car of the 
Dixmude was ripped off when she came in contact with the seas, 
and that the resultant lightening of the ship sent her aloft 
again with the crew that was not in the forward ear. Such 
an accident, which occurred during the war with a German 
Zeppelin, might explain why the commander’s body was found 
in Sicily, while the ship was reported drifting South across 
the Sahara. This assumption would allow hope that part of 
the erew may yet turn up alive, although weeks, and perhaps 
months, may elapse before they are heard from if they landed 
on some inaccessible oasis. 

Regarding the food on board, it is stated that in addition 
to fresh meat and other perishable foods sufficient for three 
days, she carried an eight-day supply of biscuits and an eleven- 
day stock of preserved meat, together with 330 gal. of water, 
a three-day supply, and her twelve tons of water ballast. A 
machine gun with 1000 rounds of ammunition and five carbines 
were also on board. 

Lieut. du Plessis de Grenedan belonged to one of the noblest 
and oldest families in Brittany. He was born at Rennes 
thirty-one years ago and spent his life in the navy. During 
the war he served as ensign, but in 1917 obtained a transfer 
to the naval air service and as an airship pilot got command 
of a small nonrigid airship in the Mediterranean. His skill 
and eagerness for work won him rapid promotion, and when 
he received command of the Dixmude it was recognized that he 
fully merited the honor as one of the finest pilots of France. 

Lieutenant du Plessis after his record voyage in the Dixmud 
last autumn wrote for a French aeronautical journal an article 
on the airship which was not altogether favorable. On paper, 
he said, it can be ealeulated that the Dixmude could travel 
9000 mi. at 60 mi./hr., transport innumerable passengers to 
America or throw bombs on far-distant places, but in reality 
she could not do any of these things because she was not built 
for them. 

The Zeppelin engineers say she was built only for bombard- 
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ment. Their task was to hold the air twenty hours, passing 
across the fighting lines at great height, unloading their cargo 
of bombs and returning while still dark to their home station. 
The two models which were delivered by Germany to France 
under the peace treaty were only designed for such flights 
and not for long enduranee tests. 

“Further,” the unfortunate commander added, “it should 
not be lost sight of that even in design the Dixmude is de- 
fective. She ought to be the last dirigible constructed on those 
lines. Let us avoid doing again what has been done in this 
case.” 

The usual crew of the Dixmude consisted of forty officers 
and men, but on this trip ten passengers, including officers of 
the Naval Air Service and several officials, went along for 
observation purposes. 


Zeppelin-Good year Comment 


The disappearance of the Dixmude has elicited varied com- 
ment from airship cireles in this country. 

E. G. Wilmer, chairman of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., which recently acquired the rights of Luttschiffbau- 
Zeppelin for the construction of lighter-than-air craft in this 
country, in a statement made public by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, said among others: 

“Until further facts are available concerning the Dixmude 
it is quite impossible to reach any worthwhile conclusions. 
A rigid airships of this type is vitally dependent, during a 
storm or under any other condition, upon the thorough ex- 
perience of its operating crew, the sufficiency of its fuel supply 
and proper landing facilities. If any of these be lacking, its 
plight is quite the same as that of a ship at sea without fuel 
and unable to reach a harbor of refuge. As far as available 
facts now go, there is nothing in the experience of the Dix- 
mude to reflect on the ability of the rigid airship to cope with 
storm conditions given sufficient fuel and an experienced crew. 
The present accident is of course very unfortunate, but it will 
be doubly unfortunate to speculate on its cause or the lesson 
to be gained until all the facts are at hand.” 


A Hopeful View 


A hopeful note—which the Editor of Aviarion shares—is 
voiced by Dr. Walter Bleistein, chief engineer of the Schuette- 
Lanz Airship Co., who is in this country in connection with 
the taking over of Schuette-Lanz rigid by the American In- 
vestigation Corporation. 

“Those familiar with the design and strength of the Dix- 
mude,” said Dr. Bleistein, “ are unwilling to believe that it has 
met disaster through structural accident. The German ships 
have safely outridden far severer weather than any which the 
Dixmude is reported to have encountered and numbers of times 
we have landed ships, of somewhat smaller size, to be sure, 
without a ground crew and have saved not only our own lives 
but the ship itself. The Dixmude had a gross lift of 70 tons. 
Of the disposable load of 30 tons—crew, fuel, water, ete.— 
probably five tons were water. There should have been suffi- 
cient fuel aboard for 7500 to 10,000 mi. Granted the crew 
was sufficiently trained, it should be expected that the Dixmude 
would be maneuvered above or around any rough weather. 
There is a possibility, of course, that weather reports were 
faulty, or that the ship, while above the clouds, got wrong 
direction by wireless and thus found itself far off its course, 
with the fuel supply low. But in any event, with the ship as 
a free balloon, with its engines dead, it is possible that the crew 
might be able to land it in such a way as to save themselves.” 








Dayton Gets National Races 


The N.A.A. announces that after making a thorough in- 
vestigation of the facilities offered by the bidders for the 
1924 Pulitzer Races, the Contest Committee has accepted the 
proposition offered by the Dayton Chamber of Commerce, and 
the 1924 races will be held at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

A tentative program of events, with rules and regulations is 
now being drawn up for the three day meet. The exact dates 
have not been selected at this time, but it is proposed to hold 
the 1924 races during the early part of September. 











The Making of Greater New York’s Air Map 


Planes Flew 3000 Miles and Photographed 625 Square Miles 


on Largest City Mapping Project Ever Attempted 


The world’s greatest aerial photographic mapping project, 
covering Greater New York has almost been completed by 
the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. of New York. About 
3000 mi. were flown and the entire greater city of five 
boroughs—Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, Brooklyn, and Rich- 
mond, a territory of approximately 625 sq. mi—has been 
mapped. Two thousand exposures were necessary to cover 
this large area. Three planes were over the city whenever 
there was a good photographie day. 


What the Photographs Show 


The contract for this tremendous mapping work was 
awarded to the Fairchild Company on July 10, 1923. It calls 
for delivery of the completed map by April 15, 1924. 

The camera used exclusively on this work was the Fairchild 
automatic aerial camera with the “between-the-lens” shutter. 
It weighs 30 lb., has over a thousand parts and is one of the 
finest examples of automatic precision machinery ever made. 
This is the official camera of the U. S. Army and Navy, the 
Canadian government and the Brazilian government. 

The company has fifteen engineers and surveyors checking 
controls and assembling the maps, working in conjunction with 
an inspector from the City Engineer’s office. The map pic- 
tures the city with the minutest detail. It shows every struc- 
ture from the contractor's temporary tool shed where 
construction is going on to the skyscraper, backyards, gardens 
and parks with every tree and bush visible, avenues and 
alleys, streets and unrecorded foot paths, big league ball parks, 
water front clubs, with their yachts and motor boats, the 
boardwalk of Coney Island, and crowds of people appearing 
like small black dots. Even the congestion of traffic on busy 
thoroughfares is clearly shown. 


Two Air Maps Made 


Two distinct mosaic maps are being made from the aerial 
photographs. The first shows an area of approximately 400 
sq. mi. within the official city limits at the scale of 1 in. = 
600 ft.; this is to be delivered in 140 sections, each section 
being about 14 in. x 21 in. These sections are to be assembled 
in groups of four, to correspond with the 35 sectional plan 
maps as laid out by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. They will be used in conjunction with these official 
sheets. If made in one section, this map would measure ap- 
proximately 22 ft. by 24 ft. 

The second map is being made at the seale of 1 in. = to 2000 
ft., and covers an area of about 625 sq. mi., including the city 
proper as in the first map and also portions of the Counties 
of Westchester and Nassau in New York State, and that part 
of the State of New Jersey contiguous to the city as shown 
on the official line maps of the City of New York heretofore 





in use. The completed map of this small seale will measure 
10 ft. by 8 ft. If this larger area were mapped at the scale 
of 1 in. 600 ft. the dimensions of the map would be about 


27 ft. by 30 ft. 


Interference of Weather 

Few days are suitable for photographic mapping work as 
there must be little haze and no clouds. Prints with clouds 
and cloud shadows are rejected. The shore line of New York 
City had to be photographed at low tide. 
proved a difficult proposition as low tide could not be later 
than y 4 p. m. on a day when othe r econdit ous were favorable. 
In one instance there was a wait of several weeks for a suit- 
able day to get part of the shore line. It was also imperative 
that flying be completed before snow set in. Some of the work 
for the map mosaic was done at 16,000 ft. altitude, using a 


This requirement 


short focal length camera to take photographs at a very small 
seale for checking controls. 


The start of each photographie 
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flight was made from the Fairchild hangar at Curtiss Field, 
Garden City. Frequently the photographic squadron started 
out under weather conditions that seemed suitable only to be 
compelled to return without pictures on account of haze or 
cloud formation. 

It is interesting to note that if the 2000 exposures to cover 
the entire area with an allowance of 50 per cent end and 50 
per cent side overlap were matched together they would make 
a single strip map covering 800 linear miles on the ground, and 
such a map if in one section at the scale of 1 in. = 600 ft. 
giving effect to the overlap of 50 per cent would be nearly 
600 ft. long. : 

Work in the Fairchild mapping division is proceeding at 
top speed. The company had to maintain a machine shop 
in order to construct the machinery for this map and all in- 
struments were developed and built for this ambitious under- 
taking by Fairchild engineers. The map calls for the greatest 
accuracy. Negatives showing very small degrees of tilt have 
to be adjusted in the printing process so that the tilt is cor- 
rected in the prints. -All prints have to be brought to the 
required scale and in order to do this a different ratio of 
enlargement and reduction is required for practically every 
print. This requires a fine calibrated adjustment of the en- 
larging camera. 

This is not the first mapping contract that the Fairchild 
company has done for the City of New York. Two years ago 
the company took aerial photographs for a belt line railroad 
survey, and a year later it mapped Manhattan Island on a 
small seale. The latter map is reproduced herewith. Coney 
Island and the New Queens Boulevard were also mapped. 
With a corps of engineers numbering more than 500, with the 
finest of existing maps of every description, New York City 
experienced a decided lack when it wanted to visualize its 
engineering problems to non-technical officials and to the 
public. The aerial map solved the problem. 

In his recommendation to the Mayor, Arthur 8. Tuttle, 
Chjef Engineer of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
wrote: “The numerous advantages which an aerial map of the 
entire city would afford in the study of municipal problems 
are too apparent for discussion.” 

The flying activities of this firm in connection with aerial 
photography have covered the following States: New: York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, Missouri and Texas. There have 
been no accidents to planes or personnel during the past four 
years’ operations. During the past season a total distance of 
about 25,000 mi. was flown. 


Personnel and Equipment 


Flying operations for the New York City map were under 
the direction of Richard H. Depew, Jr., Chief of the Fairchild 
Flying Division. The assembly work is under the supervision 
of Maj. R. A. Logan, former pilot in the Canadian Air Force 
and Dominion Land Surveyor, now manager of the mapping 
division of the Fairchild company. 

Five expert aerial photographers are attached to the Fair- 
child Flying Dvision: Lewis MeSpaden, also a Pilot; Robert 
A. Smith, formerly of the Royal Air Force; A. O. Russell, 
also a former member of the Royal Air Force; H. J. Brown, 
formerly of the 11th Photo Section of the Air Service, and 
Lloyd M. Long, at Dallas, Tex. 

The sales department, under the direction of Jack D. Desha, 
sales manager, has a staff of eight men operating from the 
New York office. 

The planes operated by the company inelude two Standard 
Ji’s with C6 engine, a Curtiss MF flying boat with OXX 
engine, and a Fokker C2 with B.M.W. 185 hp. engine. The 
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Standards and the MF are rented from the Curtiss Exhibition 
Co., while the Fokker is owned by the Fairchild company. 

The organization has grown from a nucleus of four men, 
until today almost a hundred men are employed in the sales, 
flying, photographie and manufacturing divisions. 

Wherever possible, Fairchild executives, desiring to stimu- 
late commercial flying, contract for flights with local pilots 
who have planes adaptable for their work. This saves the 
expense of cross-country flying, and aids materially in re- 
ducing the total cost to the customer. 

In New York State this past summer, 32 contracts were 
successfully completed between Rochester and Albany (in- 
cluding Binghamton). That large manufacturing companies 
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Water and Power Co. of Baltimore, the Duquesne Light and 
Power Co. of Pittsburg, and the Ohio Public Service Corp. 
of Cleveland, have used aerial photographs and found them 
accurate and a great help in their work. 

In Ohio a great deal of oblique and factory photography 
was completed last summer. Among the clients were the 
Timkin Axle Co., Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Cleveland 
Illuminating Co., Ohio Leather Co., National Tube Co., West 
Penn Power Co., Public Iron and Steel Co., and the White 
Motor Car Co. 

In the South-West most of the contracts were for advertis- 
ing purposes, but some were also secured from real estate 
firms and railroad companies. The most interesting job re- 

















Mosaic map of Manhattan Island, made by the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. of New York 


are realizing the value of aerial photography is shown by the 
fact that the following companies use Fairchild photographs: 
Endicott-Johnson; Ingersoll-Rand; Brown-Lipe Chapin, a 
subsidiary of General Motors Corp.; Weber Electric Co.; 
General Electric Co.; Utica Gas and Electric Co.; Cohoes 
Light and Power Co.; Rome Wire Co. Work was also exe- 
euted for the Schenectady Real Estate Building, and the 
Syracuse Post-Standard. One of the contracts. recently com- 
pleted was for the Russell-Sage Foundation, which desired a 
plan of New York. The use of soft coal by factories around 
Manhattan greatly hindered this work, which took almost a 
year to complete. These photographs were taken from an 
altitude of 15,000 ft., and this was the first time that oblique 
photographs were used on an extensive scale by a regional 
planning board or committee. 

Owing to many complaints that have been made recently 
about low flying by commercial planes, the Fairchild photo- 
o_— pilots have been instructed to avoid unnecessary low 

ying. 


Aerial Mapping and Safe Flying 


In the early days of this company, Sherman M. Fairchild, 
the president, found that low flying over cities was unsafe. 
At that time photographers were using a short lens, having a 
foeal length of from 6 to 10 in. The cameras now in use by 
the Fairchild photographers have lenses of 20 in. focal length. 
These lenses enable them to secure photographs at altitudes 
varying from 2000 to 3000 ft., thereby preventing the violation 
of the City ordinances against low flying. 

Other photographie experts went to New England this 
summer. En route to Boston from Garden City, L. L., oblique 
photographs of New Britain, Conn., and Worcester, Mass., 
were taken for the use of the planning boards of the two 
cities. Oblique photographs covering all of Boston were taken 
for the Chamber of Commerce and the City Planning Board. 

While they were over this territory the industrial plants 
of the Royal Typewriter Company at Hartford, the Bryant 
Electrie Company at Bridgeport, and the Stevens Arms of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., were also photographed. The plane 
was piloted by E. C. Lott, and the photographie work was 
completed by Lewis McSpaden of the Fairchild staff. 

In planning the right of way for high-tension transmission 
lines, aerial photographs have become extremely valuable. 
The Publie Service Corporation of Michigan, the Pennsylvania 


cently completed was the photographing of a hundred mile 
right of way for survey purposes. This work was done in 
close cooperation with the Engineer of the Texas Light and 
Power Co. As no Government maps of any description were 
available in Texas, the engineers found that aerial photo- 
graphs covering the proposed rights of way were valuable in 
determining transmission line locations. 

Mr. Fairchild personally directs the work of his organiza- 
tion. While the company is also engaged in the manufacture 
of aerial cameras, many of which have been sold to the United 
States and Foreign Governmental Air Services, none have 
been offered to private individuals or organizations. The ex- 
tremely high cost of producing them practically makes the 
price prohibitive for general commercial companies. 

The approach of winter has brought no cessation in the 
Fairchild plans for aerial photographic work. Further. ex- 
pansion on an even larger scale is planned for the first of the 
year. 





As Others See Us 


The following is quoted from an article headed “A Lesson 
from the States,” which appeared in the Nov. 7, 1923, issue 
of The Acroplane (London) :— 

“The International Air Meeting held at St. Louis on Oct. 
4 to 6 was notable for the extraordinary results of the Pulitzer 
Trophy Race held on the last day. Seven machines entered, 
six started and six completed the 124 mi. course. The slowest 
of the six averaged a little over 216 mi./hr. and the winner 
made over 243 mi./hr. There is no need to stress the 
significance of these results. 

“It was claimed that the meeting was the largest and most 
largely attended aeronautical meeting that has yet been held. 
It is said that 100,000 people were present on the day of the 
Pulitzer Race. Between 20,000 and 30,000 persons attended 
on the other two days. $150,000 was taken in at the gates. 

“In some ways these figures are more significant than the 
speeds made in the Pulitzer Trophy Race. Even the results 
of the R.A.F. Pageants can not equal this, and in comparison 
the attendances at other air race meetings are insignificant, 
Why can America succeed in drawing crowds so much larger 
than could be secured in England?” 


























Kansas City News 
By T. S. Jewett, jr. 


The Flying Club of Kansas City has been invited by the 
Kansas City Motor Car Dealers’ Association to cooperate 
with them in putting on the coming Automotive Show, to be 
held in February at the American Royal Building here. The 
club has agreed to help in making this a real automotive show 
and is going to have on view educational features of the 
aeronautical industry. 

The Reserve Officers held their first annual ball Dee. 18, 
and it was a wonderful affair. About one hundred couples 
attended, and it was so successful that nothing but praise has 
been heard since. 

Maj. Howard F. Wehrle broadeasted on Dee. 17 over the 
Kansas City Star’s radio a short commemoration speech on 
the Birth of the Airplane and the Wright Brothers. 

Flying at Richards’ Field has not been very good the past 
month, due to bad weather, although a fair quota of transit 
ships was handled. 

B. M. Tuxhorn, a local pilot, was again called upon to 
go to Lansing, Kan., to attempt to locate from the air four 
additional convicts who had escaped from the state prison. 
Suecess attended his venture, for the day after he located and 
trapped the four men. 

Full credit for capturing the men was given Tuxhorn, al- 
though the rewards have been paid to farmers who actually 
caught the convicts. 

“The men could not travel and they were compelled to re- 
main near the prison,” according to deputy warden R. H. 
Hudspeth, who was Tuxhorn’s passenger on this flight. “The 
airplane kept them hiding until hunger drove them into the 
open.” 

» Walter H. Miller, superintendent of recreation for the wel- 
fare board of Kansas City, arrived in his prize Curtiss air- 
plane at 2.15 o’clock Dee. 6 from Dallas, Tex. Landing was 
made at Richards Field. With him was W. H. Smith, pilot. 

The airplane was awarded Miller by the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Co. through the National Aeronautic Association, for 
obtaining 111 memberships in Kansas City. He was winner 
over seventy-four candidates. 

Miller and Smith left Dallas at 10 o’elock Dee. 3. They 
were compelled to make three forced landings before reaching 
Atoka, Okla., because of a loose switch connection. They left 
Atoka at 3 o’clock Dee. 5 and flew about 150 mi. to Muskogee. 

The two fliers left Muskogee at 10 o’clock Dee. 6, flying 
above a heavy fog. Nearing Kansas City, they became lost 
in the heavy clouds and were forced to fly above them. 
Finally, they dived through the fog and made a landing to 
determine their bearings. It was Archie, Mo. From there 
they flew to Kansas City. 

The machine is an OX5 Curtiss. Miller said he would use 
it for pleasure rides. 


Disastrous Fire at Wilber Fagley Field 


Fliers who land at Fagley Field in the near future will 
find the scenery slightly changed, as the big wooden com- 
mercial hangar, property of the Kokomo Aviation Corp., 
which stood just south of the twe big government steel han- 
gars, burned to the ground on the afternoon of Nov. 18. 
Sixteen commercial planes, including two Orioles and fourteen 
“Jennies,” and thirty extra motors were destroyed, as well 
as many spare wings, fuselages and other equipment. The 
fire, which started from a short cireuit in the electric lighting 
system, did damage estimated at $50,000. No government 
property was damaged. 

A thrilling feature of the blaze was the explosion of 24 
light aerial bombs, which had been procured for exhibition 
purposes when a big air meet was held at Kokomo a year ago. 
The explosion threw bits of debris over a radius of many feet. 


AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 
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Chicago News 
By Otto Klein 


Chieago fliers received a real Christmas present in the form 
of an announement made by the Lincoln Park commissioners 
that the large tract of newly filled in land at the north end 
of Lincoln Park has been set aside for a municipal airport. 
A committee will survey the field at once and improvements 
will probably begin immediately after the first of the year. 
The securing of this wonderful field is the first big step taken 
by the local chapter of the N.A.A. which was recently called 
into life. The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is keenly 
interested in providing landing field facilities in Chicago and 
will back up a movement now on foot to obtain a 160 acre 
field near the north-western outskirts of the city. 

The Yackey Aireraft Co. has bought practically the entire 
equipment of the Chicago Air Park Co., including two MF 
boats, three Avros, one DH9 and an SVA. The company 
expects to move from Checkerboard field, where they have 
been located for a long time, to the Chicago Air Park at 
63rd street. E. W. Fuller, formerly with the Air Park Co., 
has taken over the photographie equipment of that company 
and will hereafter be known as the Chicago Aerial Survey 
Co., located at 2255 S. Michigan Avenue. 

Gus Palmquist has bought from LaPierre Cavender the 
Canuck which was only recently completed and flown at 
Black’s field. Herbert Anderson bought a Jennie from 
Nimmo Black. Both ships will be stored until spring. 

Over three hundred fliers and aviation enthusiasts attended 
an entertainment at the Sherman Hotel, Dec. 19, in honor of 
the Wright brothers and the birth of aviation. Motion pic- 
tures of the first Wright flights were shown. Others showed 
the progress in aviation, fighting planes, bombers and the like, 
pictures of the St. Louis meet and a number of Pathé news 
films. Among the speakers were Lieut. R E. Byrd, who was 
on one of the NC boats that crossed the Atlantic; Major 
Martin from Chanute field; Robert G. Fowler, one of the 
first transcontinental fliers; Edward Lang, Jr., the ace of 
model builders; the former Mayor, Wm. Hale Thompson. The 
commander of the Great Lakes training station also spoke 
on the many improvements and changes that will shortly take 
place. 


The Boston Airport 


Lieut. R. Curtiss Moffat, former commandant of the Boston 
Airport, has been ordered to Selfridge, Field. Major 
Weaver, formerly stationed at Mitchel Field, will be in charge 
of the Airport temporarily until Lieut. A. E. Jones, former- 
ly on duty in the office Chief of Air Service, Supply Division, 
takes command. 

All commercial planes have been excluded from the field 
during the winter months because the Army machines, and 
National Guard planes require all the space available in the 
three hangars. The fourth hangar is not quite ready for use 
yet. Inasmuch as the Airport was ccnstructed for use by 
commercial planes as well as by the Army, this measure is 
only a temporary one for the winter months only. 


Airplane Engines Aid Rum Runners 

High-powered airplane engines have been installed on water 
eraft by rum smugglers in order to attain a speed sufficient 
to elude the watchful guard along the Jersey coast, reports 
the daily press. 

Equipped with these engines of from 300 to 400 hp., the 
smugglers’ boats can develop a speed of 50 mi./hr., and 
easily outrun the pursuing Coast Guard vessels. It is estim- 
ated that since fitting their boats with these engines, boot- 
leggers have been able to smuggle $250,000 worth of liquor 
into the United States, by way of points near Atlantic City, 
in time to meet the holiday demand in New York City. 
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San Antonio to Chicago 


Two ex-Army pilots, Joseph R. James and Ned Martin 
completed on Dee. 15, last, their 1300 mi. flight from San 
Antonio, Tex., when they landed on Checkerboard Field, 
Maywood, III. 

The fliers left San Antonio Dee. 7, taking off from Stinson 
Field in a JN4D with OX5 motor, and heading for Dallas, 
Kansas City, and Chicago. A favorable wind was at their 
hacks, and they averaged about 90 mi./hr. up to Dallas. 
On Dee. 8, James and Martin were blown off their course 
and landed in a cotton patch, at Antlers, Okla. The next 
morning they took off in a fog, which forced them to fly at 
an altitude of 700 ft. over a rough, mountainous and thickly- 
wooded country. In Muskogee, rain was falling when they 
started, but they soon left it behind. 

The following morning, although it was raining, the two 
pilots hopped off from Venita, Okla., but the rain soon over- 
came them, catching them at Fort Scott, Kans. Landing in 
Richards Field, Dee. 11, at 4.30 in the afternoon, they were 
welcomed by some local fliers and entertained at the Kansas 
City Club. As it rained all next day, they did not leave until 
noon on Dee. 13, and on account of minor repairs, stayed 
over in Monmouth, Ill. with friends. On the morning of 
Dee. 15, the aviators hopped off the local field, and with a 
strong Southeast wind at their backs, reached Aurora at 12.15 
p. m. After taking on ten additional gallons of gas, they 
landed in Checkerboard Field, Maywood, IIl., after 30 min. 
of flying. 

The pilots were fortunate in not having any forced land- 
ings or mishaps of any kind during the entire trip. 

The total flying time from San Antonio to Chicago was 
20 hr..and 10 min., and the cost of the entire trip was ap- 
proximately $40 less than railroad fare for two, between 
these cities, including hotel bills, ete. 

James will remain in Chicago until spring, when he expects 
to have his ship recovered and ready for the coming season. 
He, together with Ned Martin, expects to do some advertis- 
ing and commercial flying through out the mid-western states. 


Aerial Night Advertising 


Mr. Jeffery of the Jeffery-Nichols Company, distributors of 
Hupmobile motor cars in Boston, has used one of his planes 
for rather unique and apparently effective advertising re- 
cently. The ship, an Avro, has been equipped with a large 
electric sign running the whole length of the lower wing and 
suspended beneath it bearing the single word, “Hupmobile.” 
The bulbs used are standard 21 candle power automobile 
headlight bulbs, and the current is supplied by four auto- 
mobile storage batteries lashed in the passenger cockpit. 
Ralph Haynes, the pilot, has made several night flights over 
Boston during the month of December operating from the 
Western Airdrome 15 mi. due west of Boston Common. He 
frequently makes two flights in a single evening planning to 
be over the city just before and just after the theatre per- 
formances. 

Inclement weather has not stopped Haynes, and the 
appearance of a brilliantly lighted airplane flying freely over 
their heads on wet slippery nights when Bostonians were 
skidding about in the streets below has done much to con- 
vince the public of the safety of commercial flying. The 
plane excited perhaps the most attention when it circled for 
an hour or more over the heads of many thousands of Bos- 
tom’ans who were singing Christmas carols on the Common 
and Beacon Hill on Christmas Eve. It was a bright moon- 
light night, and although it was quite cold, many of the 
watchers were overheard to wish that they were up there also. 

A waving up-directed automobile spotlight serves to mark 
the field as the ship flies back to the hangar, and no lighting 
system of any sort is used to illuminate the landing. On 
particularly misty nights a bonfire is occasionally lighted. 


The 380 Flights in a Day 


Several readers of AviATIoNn have requested further details 
on the 380 separate flights made by M. A. C. Johnson at 
Asheville, N. C., in a single day. The following extracts 
from a letter the Editor received from Mr. Johnson will there- 
fore be of interest :— 
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“The type of plane I have is a Standard J1 equipped with 
a Model A Hispano motor. The gasoline tank has a capacity 
of 54 gal. with an 8 gal. gravity reserve tank installed in the 
center section. Also have a 5 gal. oil reservoir. Eighty-four 
gallons of gasoline and approximately 4 gal. of oil were con- 
sumed during the 7 hr. flying. The motor was stopped but 
one time during the day at 1.00 p. m. when gas and oil were 
taken on and at which time we ate lunch. 

Seott Dillingham, owner of the flying field, whose address 
is 18 North Pack Square, Asheville, N. C., and J. C. Bellamy 
whose permanent address is 722 State Street, Richmond, Va., 
were on the field during the flights, together with Mr. Gwinn, 
my partner, for the purpose of checking the number of flights. 

“The flying field runway that I used is 400 yd. long running 
North and South. There being practically no wind I could 
land either way successfully. The landings were all three 
point, so to speak, and the plane allowed to roll along the 
runway approximately 100 yd. each time before giving ’er the 
gun and taking off—not coming to a stop between flights. 
The average altitude was 100 ft. For example I would take 
off toward the South, make a turn and land back on the field 
to the North—again taking off to the North making a turn 
and landing back to the South, ete. 

“The motor functioned perfectly throughout the flights, and 
the only thing done to the motor was the oiling of the air 
pump and cleaning the distributor heads while taking on gas 
and oil at 1.00 p. m. when I stopped for a period of 25 min. 
The total minutes flown were 395—number of flights 380— 
averaging about 1 min. and 4 sec. each, however some of the 
quickest flights were made in 45 see.” 


Winslow Bill Again Before Congress 


The bill (H.R. 3243) introduced in the House on Dee. 13, 
last, by Representative Samuel E. Winslow of Massachusetts, 
provides for the creation of a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics in 
the Department of Commerce, to encourage and regulate the 
navigation of civil aircraft. The same measure, as heretofore 
noted, was presented as §.1538 by Senator Wadsworth on 
Dec. 19. It will be remembered that a similar measure was 
passed by the Senate in the previous Congress, but failed to 
come to a vote in the House. It is expected that the present 
Congress will bring the bill to final passage. 

The bill (H.R. 3243) is a measure of sixty-four pages and 
deals with: Title I, Domestic Air Navigation; II, Air Navi- 
gation Law of the United States; III, Application of Existing 
Law to Air Navigation; IV, Miscellaneous and Definitions. 

The bureau would have a commissioner, assistant commis- 
sioner and its necessary clerks and attorneys. 

The commissioner would cause to be published bulletins 
listing licenses and permits, aeronautie activities, accidents, 
field and route data, treaties and laws and regulations relating 
to civil aeronautics, and important court and administrative 
decisions. He would make an annual report of expenditures 
and work of his bureau. 


Wichita Air Taxi Service 


Wichita, Kans., has an aerial taxi service operated by the 
Swallow Aeroplane Manufacturing Co.’s organization. The 
new rates given below were fixed after taking into considera- 
tion the minimum cost of operation and later arriving at a 
fair profit per mile. 

Distances up to 75 mi.: one passenger, round trip—30 
cents per mile; two passengers, round trip—35 cents per mile. 

Distances between 75 and 200 mi.: one passenger, round 
trip—20 cents per mile; two passengers, round trip—25 cents 
per mile. 

Distances over 200 mi. special rates. 

This service is reported to have proven profitable from the 
— received since the rates were established on a mileage 

asis. 


50th Business Anniversary 


L. W. Ferdinand, manufacturers of Jeffries Marine Glue, 
which product is generally and favorably known in seaplane 
construction, recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
Mr. Ferdinand’s entry in business and establishment of the 
firm which has since borne his name. 
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U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Army Orders 


Orders Nov. 10 Capt. Junius H. Houghton, A.S., recently 
arrived San Francisco from Philippines, amended directing 
Captain Houghton proceed Rockwell Air Intermediate Depot, 
Calif., on expiration present leave. 

First Lieut. Aubrey I. Eagle, A.S., Office C.A.S., to Bolling 
Field, effective expiration present leave. 

Maj. Walter G. Kilmer, A.S., Engineering School, MeCook 
Field, to Office C.A.S., Dee. 15. 

Two months’ leave to First Lieut. Albert J. Clayton, A.S., 
completion present foreign service tour. 

Maj. Walter R. Weaver, A.S., formerly Mitchel Field, re- 
lieved from recent appointment to command Boston air port, 
First Corps Area, for purpose of taking two-year course in 
business administration at Harvard University, effective 
Feb, 15. 

On completion present foreign service tour and in accord- 
ance with orders to be issued by C.O., Panama Canal Dept., 
following-named A.S. officers will report to stations named: 

Maj. Rayeroft Walsh, Office C.A.S., 

Capt. Orlo H. Quinn, Langley Field, 

First Lieut. Frank P. Albrook, Chanute Field, 

First Lieut. John M. Clark, Brooks Field, 

First Lieut. Arthur L. Foster, Brooks Field, 

First Lieut. Odas Moon, Kelly Field. 

One month’s leave to First Lieut. Clyde V. Finter, A.S., 
effective March 1, 1924. 

Leave of absence two months fifteens days to First Lieut. 
Morton H. McKinnon, A.S., on arrival in U.S. 

Sec. Lieut. Claude E. Haswell, A.S. (Inf.), from A.S. de- 
tail and training Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, to 
C.0., that station, for duty. 

Capts. Clarence F. Hofstetter and James D. MelIntyre, 
Ordnance Dept., Brooks Field, to duty involving flying, for 
testing, inspecting and observing operation aerial ordnance 
equipment. 

First Lieut. Roderick N. Ott, A.S., Brooks Field, to A.S., 
Panama Canal Dept., transport leaving New York City April 
17, 1924. 

First Lieut. William N. Amis, A.S., Hawaiian Dept., to 
Kelly Field, completion present foreign service tour. 

First Lieut. George F. Parris, A.S., retired by Army re- 
tiring board, effective Dee. 11. 

First Lieut. Lawrence A. Lawson, A.S., recently arrived 
San Francisco from Hawaii, to temporary duty Ninth Corps 
Area; thence by transport sailing to New York City Jan. 3 
to training Balloon and Airship School, Seott Field. 


Air Demonstration in the Philippines 


The 28th Bombardment Squadron, stationed at Camp Nich- 
ols, Rizal, P. 1., recently gave a demonstration of Air Service 
operations, embracing the following program: 

Formation of nine DH’s, led by Capt. Thomas J. Hanley, 
Jr.; pilots, Capt. F. I. Eglin, Lieuts. H. A. Halverson, C. C. 
Nutt, Milo McCune, R. A. Hicks, K. N. Walker, Norman D. 
Brophy and A. W. Vanaman. These airmen flew over Manila 
and back to the airdrome, performing various maneuvers and 
simulating bombing and ground attack. 

Lieut. G. M. Palmer, with Sergeant Stephens, photographer, 
photographed the visitors at the field from the air, rushing 
plates to the photo hut, where they were rapidly developed 
and printed, copies being presented to the visitors before 
the show was finished. 

Lieut. Harry Weddington dropped a parachute with 


dummy, a live jump being impracticable, due to the proxim- 
ity of Manila Bay. 
Lieuts. H. A. Halverson and Milo McCune demonstrated 





their synchronized guns from the air, and Lieuts. R. A. Hicks 
and A. W. Vanaman piloted Lieuts. F. E. White and John Y. 
York, Jr., gunners, in a Lewis gun ground attack. 

Captain Eglin and Lieut. George Burgess, observer, demon- 
strated artillery adjustment, using puff targets to simulate 
battery fire and shell burst. 

Lieutenant Hicks flew the new MB3 in a few acrobatics, 
while Lieutenant Burgess contributed what proved to be of 
considerable interest—a radio controlled flight—maneuvering 
in response to directions by radio phone from those who de- 
sired to test the efficacy of that device. 

Lieutenant York, piloted by Lieutenant Halverson, con- 
cluded the affair by dropping messages and hand grenades 
from the air, and the visitors from Headquarters expressed 
themselves as being favorably impressed by the demonstration. 


Kelly Field to Be Equipped for Night Flying 

Kelly Field will shortly be fully equipped for night flying. 
A night signalling device is now under construction and, 
weather permitting, will shortly be ready for test. The for- 
mer method of signalling was far from fool proof, and trouble 
was experienced by the pilot in trying to distinguish signals 
from a distanee. In addition, several “bugs” would develop 
in the switch box, usually at the most inopportune moments, 
when either a globe insisted on going dead or the city power 
line would do likewise. 

The system now being installed is connected through a 
master switch box to three separate and independent. light 
producing units, viz: city eurrent, lighting truck and, as 
emergency, a small engine and generator. The Sperry mobile 
light is also connected in the same cireuit and is capable of 
being operated direct if necessary. 

The signal lights are spaced 40 ft. apart and do not “blend,” 
except at extreme distances or altitude. The signal device and 
the Sperry landing light, taken in conjunction with the 
luminated wind cone, make this field excellently equipped for 
night flying. In the near future it is hoped to obtain some 
wing landing lights for test. 

Landing Field on Island of Mindoro 

A flight of DH planes, with Capt. Frederick I. Eglin, First 
Lieuts. C. C. Nutt, H. A. Halverson and E. R. McReynolds 
as pilots, and Sergeant Carden and Private Mitchell, of the 
28th Sqdn. as mechanics, recently flew from Camp Nichols, 
Rizal, P. I., to the Island of Mindoro for the purpose of in- 
specting and taking photographs of landing fields near San 
Jose. A landing was made at the plantation of the Mindoro 
Sugar Co., where an excellent field had been prepared by 
Lt. Col. Samuel I. Johnson, Infantry, O.R.C., manager of the 
company. The field is some 2,000 ft. by 650 ft. and is well 
marked out by squares of lime and with a large square in the 
center. 

Colonel Johnson stated that it takes two and one-half days 
to get to the San Jose boat landing at Mindoro from Manila. 
The flying time to the landing field from Camp Nichols was 
2 hr. 


12th Observation Squadron 


The 12th Observation Squadron, stationed at Fort Bliss, 
El Paso, Tex., recently returned to its home station after 
completion of the First Cavalry Division maneuvers held 
at Marfa, Tex. During the maneuvers the squadron com- 
pleted 72 hr. flying and 67 missions, made up of contact, 
courier, reconnaissance, artillery adjustments, and obser- 
vation flights for visiting officers and attaches. The terrain 
on which the maneuvers were held is ideal for aerial obser- 
vation, it being practically impossible for the concealment of 
moves by the ground forces. The work by air forces was 
carried out in a highly efficient manner and received praise 
from the ground troops. 
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Scott Field Holds Aerial Demonstration 


The aerial exhibition for the benefit of the Army Relief 
Fund, staged by Scott Field, It, recently, seemed destined 
to suffer from the elements like affairs of a similar nature 
given at other Air Service fields, for due to low visibility and 
bad weather several days preceding the exhibition only a small 
percentage of heavier-than-air pilots from other stations were 
able to get through. At the start of the day the weather 
looked very bad, but by ten o’clock the people began to crowd 
into the field and the day turned out excellently for the ex- 
hibition. The heavier-than-air pilots participating stayed in 
the air nearly the whole day, giving beautiful exhibitions of 
formation and acrobatic flying. The only accident to mar the 
affair was a erash of the Vought, with Lieutenant Givens as 
pilot. Fortunately, he was not injured, but the crash gave the 

rowd the morbid thrill crowds always looks for at exhibitions 
if this sort, but without the usual attending fatalities. 

A beautiful event was the start of seven free balloons on a 
ace. Each balloon was piloted by a cadet making his first 
solo flight. The self-propelled balloon, developed by Mr. 





co 














A distinguished foreign visitor at Mitchel Field—the Hon. 
Frederic Guest, late British Under Secretary for Air, with 
Maj. W. N. Hensley, commandant of the field 


Meadoweraft, Aeronautical Engineer of the Air Intermediate 
Depot, Seott Field, proved very interesting. The balloon is 
of 5,000 ft. capacity, has a small propeller revolving in a 
horizontal plane above the basket. This is operated by hand, 
and blows the basket up or down, at will. 

The most spectacular event was the burning of an observa- 
tion balloon at dusk by Lieutenant Neely. After setting fire 
to a fuse and allowing it to burn-near to the bag, Lieutenant 
Neely made a safe parachute descent. The balloon lighted the 
country for miles around. 


Airmen Combat Locusts in Philippines 


The success which has attended the experiments conducted 
in this country of using the airplane to spray chemical solu- 
tions on orchards to destroy insect pests and on cotton plants 
to check the ravages of the boll-weevil has led the Civil Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines to adopt the same method in 
combatting the locusts whie hare overrunning parts of the 
Islands. Pilots from the Air Service station at Camp Nichols, 
Rizal, P. J., have been cooperating lately with the Civil Gov- 
ernment in the work of ridding the Islands of this crop- 
destroying insect, the method adopted being to fly low over 
the afflicted areas, spraying the ground below with a chemical 
solution which is very deadly to the locusts. 

According to a report recently sent in to the Chief of Air 
Service from the Islands, the use of the airplane in this work 
has proved more effective by far than any other method pre- 
viously used. 


Army Pilots Give Air Carnivals at Texas Cities 


Four VE7’s and one DH4B from Brooks Field, San An- 
tonio, Tex., joined with ships from Kelly Field in giving an 
air carnival at Dallas, Tex. These ships then flew to Fort 
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Worth, Tex., where a small aerial program was given in 
honor of that city’s Diamond Jubilee. At Fort Worth the 
contingent was joined by three DH’s, and one SE5 and one 
Spad from Brooks Field. The Diamond Jubilee was a cele- 
bration in honor of the establishment of Fort Worth 75 years 
ago by members of the United States Army. It is very hard 
for the airmen flying over the extensive city of today to 
realize that but 75 years ago there were no buildings at Fort 
Worth. Everything possible was done to entertain the fliers 
during their stay there, and the efforts were successful. 


Rest Camp for A. S. Troops in Panama 


Plans are under way to have a rest camp for Air Service 
troops in Panama available for constant use. Major Bradley, 
Captains Quinn and Rust, and Lieutenant Albrook, all from 
France Field, Panama Canal Zone, recently flew to David, 
Republic of Panama, near the border of Panama and Costa 
Rica, and made arrangements for clearing and preparing the 
surface of a new landing field. The new field belongs to the 
Panamanian government. The old field at David belongs to 
private parties, and free use of same in the future has been 
denied. The fliers, after completing business at David, spent 
the week end at Boquete, located at the foot of Chiriqui 
Voleano, 20 mi. north of David. The village is 5,000 ft. above 
sea level and has a climate like early spring in the States. 
Excellent accommodations are obtained at a small hotel, the 
proprietor of which is an American. Every effort is being 
made to secure permission to use Boquete as a rest camp. 


Spraying Crops in the Philippines by Airplane 


At a request from the Office of the Governor General of the 
Philippines, a test was recently conducted at Camp Nichols, 
Rizal, P. I., to determine the feasibility of using airplanes in 
connection with the distribution of insecticide with a view 
to exterminating locusts which yearly infest and destroy crops 
throughout the Archipelago. 

The type of plane used was a JN4D, and the pilots were 
First Lieuts. Harry Weddington and G. M. Palmer. The type 
of hopper used was similar to the one used in tests conducted 
near McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. It was found, with the 
style of hopper used, that insecticide could be dispersed over 
a considerable area very effectively. This style of hopper, 
however, was unsatisfactory, due to its large head resistance 
and small capacity. A new style of hopper, for installation 
in the front seat of either a JN4D, Oriole or DH4B, is nearing 
completion and further tests will soon be conducted. 


Chief of Staff, 8th Corps Area, Inspects Brooks 
Field 


Col. John F. Preston, Chief of Staff of the 8th Corps Area, 
visited Brooks Field recently on a tour of inspection. The 
start of flying was delayed until 8.30 a. m., at which hour 
Colonel Preston arrived, accompanied by Col. C. C. Culver, 
Air Officer of the 8th Corps Area. The visiting party was 
escorted to Hangar No. 11, and the signal for flying given. 
Inside of five minutes 88 ships had taken the air, in three 
columns, one from each of the instruction stages. The regular 
program of flying instruction was then carried out. The in- 
spection party also visited the cadet barracks and mess, the 
Ground School building, the Air Service shops, the consoli- 
dated mess, and the flying stages. 


Polish Officers Visit McCook Field 


General Haller of the Army of Poland, Major Casimir 
Mach, Military Attaché of the Polish Legation, Washington, 
D. C., and a party, touring the United States as the guests of 
the American Legion, visited McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
recently. An inspection of the field was made and some 
special flying was performed for their entertainment. 


A Fast Flight 


A remarkably fast flight was recently made by Robert G. 
Ervin and Capt. Wm. M. Randolph, Rockwell Field pilots, 
flying DeHaviland 4B-1 No. 22-577, when they reached Rock- 
well Field in 2 hr. 45 min. after taking off from Phoenix, or 
ati the rate of about 165 mi./hr. Their rapid progress was 
largely due to a strong wind encountered over Phoenix. 
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Flying under Difficulties 


When Lt. Col. John H. Howard and Maj. S. W. Fitzgerald, 
of Kelly Field, landed at Muskogee, Okla., en route to the air- 
plane races at St. Louis, the former found that he needed a 
new motor and the latter a new radiator. Colonel Howard 
promptly got into communication with Kelly Field, and the 
next morning a Martin Bomber, piloted by Lieut. D. V. Gaff- 
ney, with Sergeants Wallace and Moorehouse and Private 
Thacker as mechanics, arrived at Muskogee with the needed 
equipment. 

After installing the new motor and radiator in the disabled 
planes, the damaged equipment was loaded in the Bomber and 
the return flight to Kelly Field was started. Here it seems 
a whole train of mishaps was started. The Martin developed 
ignition trouble which necessitated a landing at Waco, Tex., 
and lay over until the following day, when a DH with the 
required spares was dispatched to Lieutenant Gaffney. At 
MeAlester, Okla., Lieutenant Wheeler and Sergeant Wiseman, 
who had crashed there the day previous, were picked up as 
passengers, also a mechanic was picked up at Dallas, so when 
Lieutenant Gaffney returned to Kelly Field he carried, in 
addition to the damaged motor and radiator, six passengers. 

Lieutenant Wheeler and Sergeant Wiseman secured another 
plane and “hopped” off again for St. Louis, where they ar- 
rived safely. 

Returning from the St. Louis races, Lieutenant Wagner with 
Sergeant Welling as passenger had a rather eventful trip, 
being first foreed down at Hermitage, Mo., due to a broken 
sylphon pump. The trip from there to Muskogee, Okla., was 
made on the reserve tank, which necessitated landing approx- 
imately every 25 min. and draining gas from the main tank 
and pouring it into the reserve. Lieutenant Wagner was 
forced to land no less than ten times between his first landing 
and Muskogee, a distance of 210 mi. After arriving there he 
was forced to wait two days for repairs, and after making the 
repairs was again*delayed by rain for four days, eventually 
reaching Kelly Field on Oct. 17. The total flying time of the 
ship was 48 hr. 10 min. 


Improvements at Wheeler Field 


The Wheeler Field utilities department has been working 
steadily to improve the area. A large plot has been planted 
in grass which is taking hold and spreading rapidly. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the Forestry Service for a 
large assortment of plants and small shade trees, which will 
be obtained and set out in the near future. It is believed that 
by the end of the approaching rainy season a vast improve- 
ment will be very evident in the appearance of the field. 

The new aerial gunnery range, located on the southern ex- 
tremity of Wheeler Field, has been completed and is now being 
fired on almost daily. 

The Post Commander of Schofield Barracks, Maj. Gen. 
Charles T. Menoher, made his annual inspection of Wheeler 
Field recently. 


Helium Airship AC1 Makes Successful Flight 

The military airship AC1 recently made its first test flight 
at Scott Field, Ill., since it was taken down in August last 
for a general overhauling. Not only were the motors over- 
hauled but the ship was re-erected and inflated with helium 
gas instead of hydrogen. The test flight was made by Lieut. 
W. C. Farnum, ship commander; Lieutenant McKinley, pilot; 
Master Sergeant Bishop, coxswain, and Sergeant Greenfield, 
engineer. Everything functioned well, the ship handling ex- 
cellently with helium gas. After a short flight of 114 hr., 
the ship landed, took on Lieutenant Turnbull as passenger, 
and assistant engineer Kenniston, and flew to St. Louis, where 
boquets of chysanthemums were dropped over a Safety First 
Demonstration at 12th and Olive Streets. The airmen also 
bombarded the city with Safety First literature. 


Some Sharp Shooting in Aerial Gunnery 

Lieut. Oliver Broberg in aerial gunnery practice at Self- 
ridge Field recently scored 100 hits out of 300 rounds on a 
target 10 ft. square with a 5 ft. bull’s eye. Half of the shots 
were placed in the bull’s eye. Lieutenant Broberg started his 
dives at approximately 800 ft. and pulled away from the tar- 
get at 150 ft. 

















ILLINOIS 

FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 
Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
School Dept., 810 Des Plaines, Forest Park, Ill. 





ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 





ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 


Field. Chicago, Ill. 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Write for Booklet 





INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 
KOKOMO AVIATION CORP, 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 





MARYLAND 
Logan Field, 5 miles S. E. of Baltimore 
All branches of Commercial Aviation 


Shops, Hangars and efficient Field Service 
AMERICAN AIRCRAFT Inc., Station F. Box 104, Baltimore , Md. 





MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 





MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 





NEW JERSEY 
LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 


The AVRO is fast enough so you can really learn to fly 
and the DH6 is safe to solo on, as it cannot tail spin. 


THE CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Hts., New Jersey 





NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 





NEW YORK 
ROWE FLIERS 


You receive individual instruction by Rowe Ground work, 
primary and advanced flying. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





— DAYTON, OHIO. 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 





WISCONSIN 
5 CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 
FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








If you are one of the companies in your state having first 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training and 
special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO 
FLY each week. 

26 CONSECUTIVE INSERTIONS $20.00 
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Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Equipment 


Everything in rubber for the airplane 
Balloons of every type and size 






OODYEAR provides anything 

in rubber for the airplane. And 
everything that Goodyear makes for 
this exacting service is designed and 
manufactured with a complete under- 
standing of the product’s purpose 
and use. 






















Skywriting is operated exclusively 


in the United States by 
The specifications for Goodyear Air- 
THE : : 
plane Tires, for example, are engi- 


SKYWRITING CORPORATION neered from the findings of carefully 





OF AMERICA conducted experiments aground and 

thorough tests aloft. Designers, 

who have purchased all U. S. letters builders, and pilots are constantly 
patent and pending patent applica- consulted by the Goodyear Aeronau- 
tions issued to, or owned, or filed by tical Department in our search for 

Major J. C. Savage the best ways to make the many kinds 


of rubber articles used by airplanes. 


e 


For lighter-than-air craft, and their 
The process of forming Morse or written equipment, Goodyear 1S known 
signals in the air by means of smoke or other throughout the world as American 


ca ca ad 
visible trails emitted from an aircraft an hea dqua rters. Balloons and bags of 
the apparatus used in connection therewith z 

are covered by patents issued and_ pending all sizes and types can be made and 
in America and abroad. Vigorous action Gtted here. 


will be taken against infringers. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


THE SKYWRITING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


50 East 42nd Street, New York 
Phone Vanderbilt 2431 Cables: Skyryter, N. Y. e © OP 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
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Research 


Part 1. 


Modern Aerodynamical Laboratories 
Elements of Aerodynamical Theory 
Sustention and Resistance of Wing Surfaces 
Comparison of Standard Wing Sections 


Study of Pressure Distribution 
Biplane Combinations 


Resistance of Various Airplane Parts 


Resistance and Performance 
Resistance 


By LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER KLEMIN 


Department, 


Aerodynamical Theory and Data 


Variations in Profile and Plan Form of Wing Sections 


Triplane Combinations—Uses of Negative Tail Surfaces 
Resistance and Comparative Merits of Airplane Struts 


Computations—Preliminary Wing Selections 


Classification of Main Data for 
Reconnaissance Machines; 
Land Pursuit 
All-round Machine 


Air Service, Aircraft Production, U. S. A., in Charge Aeronautical 
Airplane Engineering Department. 
entering military service in the Department of Aeronautics, 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Technical Editor of AVIATION 
AND AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING. 


Until 
Massa- 


Part 2. 


Machine; 


Estimate of Weight Distribution 
Engine and Radiator Data 
Materials in Airplane Construction 
Worst Dynamic Loads; Factors of Safety 
Preliminary Design of Secondary Training Machine 
General Principles of Chassis Design 
Type Sketches of Secondary Training Machine—General Principles of 


Body Design 


Wing Structure Analysis for Biplanes 
Notes on Aerial Propellers 


Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering 


In two parts—309 Pages—146 Illustrations 


Modern Airplanes; 
Land Training Machines 


Land Gun-Carrying Machine; 


Airplane Design 


Unarmed Land 


Twin-Engined 


Price, Postpaid, in the United States; $5.00 Net, other Countries, $5.25 Postpaid 


THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 








DOPES 


PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 


Reg. Trade Mark 


MADE BY 





DOPES 
ENAMELS 


>FFFAAINE 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 
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WIRE FOR AIRCRAFT 


upon it 





Y our life depends 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Send for 
Catalog A447 
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For Your Fiying 
<—Boats Use 








Upward of 5,000 gallons 
of Jeffery’s Patent 
Waterproof Liquid Glue 
has been used by the 
U.S. Navy and War De- 
partments and as muck. 
more by the variou: 
manufacturers of sea- 
planes having govern- 
ment contracts. 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 
152 Kneeland Street 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 














The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 


oKF 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


165 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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17-A Goggles Clear Curved Glass Meyrowitz Gogglette No. 5 


Exceptional Facilities 


For 
Engineering Production and Flying 


Factory and Flying Field 
Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE LAWRENCE SPERRY AIRCRAFT. CO., 


INC. 





Have You a Friend That Flies? 


Give him something that will add to his safety and comfort 
A Gift He Will Always Appreciate 
Order by Part Number 





Part No. Article Description Price 
6000 Official Landing Field Map of U. S. showing Air routes 
and landing fields $1.10 
918-A Goggles Triplex Non-Splinterable Glass Black Leatherette 
Case 2.50 
915 Goggles N. A. K. Non-Shatterable Glass Most Commonly Used 4.85 


- 


Aluminum Case 7.50 
910 lelmet Soft Leather Chamois Lined Spalding’s Best 6.00 
912 Helmet Soft Leather Made Especially for Ladies 7.50 
450 Chamois Vests made by Spalding 5.00 
400 Leather Coats Spalding’s Best Grade Army Specifications 

short length 30.00 
401 Leather Coats Spalding’s Best Grade Army Specifications 

% length 35.00 
8091 Flying Suits One Piece Khaki Cotton Patent Fastener Navy 

Specifications 12.00 
8092 Flying Suits One Piece Wool Gabardine Patent Fasteners 

Navy Specifications 30.00 
500 Gloves Soft Leather Detachable Wool Lining Newest Flying 

Glove 6.00 
911 Fur Lined Soft Leather Latest Type Flying Helmet 11.00 
2614 Compass Luminous Figures Durkee Vertical 15.00 
2650 Altimeter Luminous Dial 0 to 25000 feet Taylor Type C 3.00 
2610 Inclinometer Bubble Type Elliott or Taylor 2.00 
2619 Clocks Small Connecticut Electric Luminous Dial 5.00 
2621 Clocks Detroit 8-day Rim-Wind Luminous Dial Nickle Plated 12.50 
3600 Cotton Fabric Grade A Government Specifications 36’ wide 

per yd .65 
3601 Linen Grade A Irish Linen Light Weight & Color 36” wide 

per yd. 75 
137223 Tires Goodyear Cord 26 x 4 3.50 
138 Tires Goodyear Cord 750 x 125 10.00 
10964-2 Wheels 26 x 4 Used on Jennies and Standards 4.00 
110 Wheels 750 x 125 Regular DH Type 10.00 
13858 Tubes 26 x 4 Goodyear New Stock 2.00 
146 Tubes 750 x 125 Goodyear New Stock 3.50 
150 Adaptor Bushings & Caps ready to slip on Jennie or Stand- 

ard axle so you can use 750 x 125 Wheels & Tires, Weight— 

4 lbs., per set 12.50 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


The Original Aeronautical Supply House 
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are used ll 


over the world. 















































Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 
Fitted to the winners of the following:—Coupe Gordon Bennett, 2 Coupes 
Deutsch, Pulitzer, Circuit de Brescia, The World's Speed Record; The Aerial 
Derby, The Deutsch Cup, 1922, The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY :— Cup, Coupe Zenith, 1923; The World's Altitude Record, etc. 
ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
You Need These sana pone to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 
é : 
Aeronautical Books LEARN TO FLY—BE AN AVIATOR: Our school gives 
you actual air work every fair day. School opens May 15, a 
1923. Experienced Army instructors. A small deposit. Pay a 
as you learn. Write for enrollment. Coxsackie School of 
Airplane Engine Encyclopedia Aviation for Men and Women, West Coxsackie, New York. 
BY GLENN D. ANGLE — $7.50 ———* 
PRICES REDUCED—New and used Jennies (OX5 Mo- 
Text Book of Aeronautical En ineering tors) set up or erated. Must be sold at once. Get my list on 
s accessories. R. O. Groover, Box 174, Ortega, Fla. (near 
BY LiguT. A. KLEMIN _ $5.00 in U. S. Jacksonville.) 
r countries .25 postpai = 
Aeronautical Rule Book FOR SALE—Sport Farman 1922 model used for demon- 
N.A.A — $2 00 strating. Now being reconditioned. Price with two motors, 
vee . four propellors and spares $2500.00, with one motor and no 
: spares $1875.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 810 At- 
Who’s Who in Am. Aeronautics lantie Bldg., Philadelphia. 
GARDNER, Morrat Co. — $1.00 : 
WANTED—Liberty Motors and spare parts. Must be 
Sent post paid upon receipt of check or brand new and bear strict inspection. Write full details. —_ 
money order Box 265, AVIATION. aaa 
Dornier Dolphin Flying Boat complete (less motor). Two 
The Gardner, Moffat Co. Nieuport biplanes single seaters with 40 h.p. Anzani, new. 
Two MF boats with OXX 6 motors, ships complete. 39B sea- 
I ’ p piete. se 
annpanien plane with or without motor. Tubing, bolts, landing gears, 
225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK pontoons and other equipment. . Essington Aviation School, 
Essington, Penna. 
HISSO-STANDARD J-1 
FOR SALE do you know 
Three-place Standard J-1, with factory that AVIATION is now the 
rebuilt / \merican Model A Hisso engine only American aeronautical weekly sec 
not flown since overhaul. 
. . - U. . . ad ad 
For particulars wire or write asians CARA S568 FOREIGN $6.08 F 
n 
CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. AVIATION s 
: 225 Fourth Ave. New York v 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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Aircraft Service Directory} 


WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 





AVIATION 





TURN INDICATOR 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
44) STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


SIMPLICITY 


in an airplane is vital, for the constant inspection of myriads of 
fittings is a drudgery soon neglected whose neglect inevitably 


leads to disaster. — Sturdy simple construction will impress you 
at once as a dominant feature of 
THE PETREL 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 








WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST., EAST TORONTO, CANADA 





AVIATION is the only American aeronautical 
weekly and the oldest aeronautical publication 
in America. 


U. S. $4.00 CANADA $5.00 - 
225 Fourth Ave. 


FOREIGN $6.00 
New York 











We have on hand a few sets of the earlier volumes of AVIATION 
that are now available for completing files 

These volumes show the advance of aviation before, during, and 
after the war and contain useful information for all interested in 
aeronautics. They will prove of special value to those who have 
recently entered, or are contemplating entering the aeronautical 
industry. Write for prices-— 


The Gardner, Moffat Company, Inc. 


225 Fourth Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 





Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 


GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 








EDWARD P. WARNER 
Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
and 
Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Commercial 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 











if used regularly 


this advertising space will 
pay for itself many times over 


write for rates 


Five-place Breguets, new, $4750.00; DH _ Liberty motor, 
$3090.00; Canuck, new, with OXX motor, $1250.00; Curtiss H, 
without motor, $400.00; Booster Magnetos, new, $6.50; Sheepskin 
Moccasins, $4.00. Used Jennys and Canucks. Liberty, Renault, 
Curtiss, OXX and OXs5 Motors. Propellers, foreign and Ameri- 
can makes. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


818 Des Plaines Ave. 


Forest Park (Suburb of Chicago) Illinois 

















ONE DOLLAR 


For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings 
mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with 
safety catch. Clip this ad and mail to us 
with name and address. Pay the postman. 


Wallace Aero Co., Davenport, Ia. 





FURS 


Heavy furred leather helmets, Air Service regulation 5 
finger and mitt muskrat furred gloves at low prices. 


AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
563 BOULEVARD LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 























ADAPTABILITY 


Thoroughbred and Draught Horse in One 


From a 7-ton flying boat to a single seat fighter is the 
useful range for Wright “T” Engines. The procure- 
ment of engines must be planned long in advance of 
the construction of planes. Therefore, the adapta- 
bility of an engine for use in many types of planes 
is the most reliable safeguard for the purchaser. 

Wright “T” Engines have been installed in 8 differ- 
ent types of planes. Two of these types are single 
seat Jand fighters used as racers; one is a single seat 
sea plane; one a twin engine long distance boat; four 
are combined land and sea planes usable for bomb- 
ing, torpedo, observation, cross-country, and spotting 
purposes. | 

Only the wide experience of the Wright Organiza- 
tion in correct aeronautical engineering practice and 
design makes possible this reliable versatility in 
Wright Engine Performance. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


“The 
Identification of 
Incompara 
Service” 


Wright “T” Engines are being 
used in the multi-engine Navy 
PN-7 flying boat. Wright “T” 
Engines were worthy competi- 
tors in the recent races for high 
speed single seat planes both 
land and sea. They are equally 
well adapted for the intermedi- 
ate planes such as bombers, ob- 
servation planes and twoseaters RATINGS 
T-2 T-3 
525 H.P. heavy duty 575 H.P. heavy duty 


600 H.P. high speed 650H.P. high speed 
Weight 1150 lbs. Weight 1100 lbs. 


RIGHT™ 


ENGINES | 
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